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Eminent Iowan Series 
® @ 
EDWIN T. MEREDITH 
By SUCCESSFUL FARMING STAFF 


Had the story of the life of Edwin Thomas Meredith 
been written as an anonymous romance, critics would 
have called it a thing of inspiration, a story of happiness 
mixed with bits of disappointment, a story in which 
the hero moved rapidly to his place at the top, and then 
they would have summed it all up with the label “highly 
improbable’, or perhaps even “totally impossible.” 


Had a Highland Park college student suggested to a 
classmate 35 years ago, that young Ed Meredith, whose 
tangible assets were non-existent, would in a short 
quarter of a century rise from the obscurity of a little 
printing shop to the fame rightfully granted to the lead- 
ers of a great nation, that classmate might have been 
jeered. 


It would not have been unreasonable to suggest that 
this Iowa farm boy might some day become a leader 
among farmers; it would have been conceivable that 
he might become an authority on farming and farm prob- 
lems. 

It would not have been unreasonable to suggest that 
he might renounce his interest in agriculture and win 
for himself a place in the world of business. 


It would not have been difficult to believe that he 


might, by dint of earnest effort, make of himself an 
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able politician and by the time he had served his party 
for forty or fifty years, become a political power and 
party leader. ! 


But it would have been too much to suppose that a 
farm boy could, in a period of twenty-five or twenty-six 
years, climb to a commanding place among the leaders 
of American agriculture, become an outstanding figure 
in the field of American business and finance and win, 
through recognition of sheer ability, a powerful seat 
in the councils of a great political organization. 


Yet Edwin T. Meredith accomplished all of these 
things. 


Because he had mastered all that the little one-room 
country schools, the rural Iowa schools of the 1880's, 
had to offer, Ed Meredith, farm-born and reared, came 
to Des Moines to matriculate in the business school of 
Highland Park college. He arrived in 1894, suit case 
in hand and with few dollars in his pocket. He was de- 
termined to work his way through Highland Park col- 
lege and wasted no time in inquiring where the college 
was and how he could get there. He was informed that 
if he would go to Sixth avenue and watch for a Highland 
Park street car, it would take him to his destination. 


The first car that came along bore the words then 
looming largest in his mind, but for some reason or 
other, it failed to stop on his signal. He took after the 
car on the double-quick, catching up with it several blocks 
down the street, and entered it by climbing over the 
half-gates. Telling of the incident later, someone asked 
him why he didn’t wait for the next car. Young Ed 
replied without a moment’s hesitation, “But that was the 
car I was told to get!” 


A trivial incident, perhaps, but typical of this young 
farm lad who later was to become not only a successful 
publisher, but a leader in many avenues of worthy en- 
deavor among his fellow men. 
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ENTERED THE NEWSPAPER PLANT 


His grandfather was a Des Moines publisher—a well- 
to-do retired farmer—whose enthusiasm for the cause 
of Populism and Greenbackism had led him to found 
a weekly county farm paper under the name of the 
Farmers’ Tribune. But the Farmers’ Tribune was very 
much of a struggling paper and always had been. It 
was kept alive only through Uncle Tommy Meredith’s 
practice of increasing his capital investment. Too, by 
the time young Ed had reached the age of sixteen and 
had graduated from the country schools, Uncle Tommy 
was getting old. 


During the first few months at Highland Park coi- 
lege, young Ed had been helping his grandfather on 
the Farmers’ Tribune. At first Ed’s job was one of 
general assistant to everybody. As such, he learned the 
printing business. And before Ed had compieted even 
his first year at Highland Park, Uncle Tommy asked 
him to spend all of his time helping on the paper. Soon 
Ed was bookkeeper, then he began to help his grand- 
father conduct the correspondence, and next he started 
to sell advertising. 


Then Ed at nineteen was married, and Uncle Tommy 
presented him with the Farmers’ Tribune as a wedding 
present. But it was very much of a struggling paper— 
it wasn’t paying its own way—Populism was on the 
wane. The prospects were not very bright for this 
nineteen-year-old boy and his wife, with no capital and 
a dying paper on their hands. 


But the young publisher had ideas, tremendous en- 
thusiasm, and an unbelievable supply of energy. He 
told his mother that the days were gone in which the 
Farmers’ Tribue had become a county farm paper, that 
he was going to send a sample copy of the Farmers’ 
Tribune to every farmer in the state of lowa—and his 
mother thought her son crazy. 
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Warming to the work at hand the young man tackled 
a task that was almost insurmountable. The champion 
of Greenbackism was turned into a non-partisan farm 
paper, with a circulation statewide in extent. Tobacco 
and liquor advertising was refused. The undertaking 
at last seemed to have some promise. It became, in a 
small way, a paying proposition. But this young Ed 
Meredith had visions of a greater farm paper. Even 
then he was looking beyond Iowa. 


A VISION THAT BECAME REALITY 


And then it was that Mr. Meredith’s genius as a pub- 
lisher proved itself. He could sense what people wanted 
in a farm publication—he could surround himself with 
capable men and inspire in them a tremendous loyalty 
to the ideals of the organization he was creating. 


Mr. Meredith believed that American agriculture was 
not national in character. He believed that soil and cli- 
matic conditions made certain types of agricultural prac- 
tice more profitable in certain large sections than in other 
areas. He saw the farmers of the south growing cotton 
and tobacco—he recognzed that on the Pacific coast an or- 
chard type of agriculture was rapidly developing. 


Different from both of those agricultures was the 
large scale cattle ranching of the Rocky mountain ter- 
ritory, and still different, the diversified agriculture of 
the midwestern plains country. He believed that a 
farm magazine concentrating on the farm problems of 
one type of agriculture could best serve those farmers 
that necessarily followed that particular type of agri- 
cultural practice. The diversified agriculture of the 
Middlewest was recognized by him as being the most 
profitable of these farming sections. 


So, in 1902, the unpartisan, non-political, practical 
Successful Farming was founded. Paid advertising was 
not accepted until a circulation of 100,000 had been built 
—a circulation large enough to command an advertising 
rate of fifty cents the agate line. Someone asked Mere- 
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dith why he had selected that particular title. “Well,” 
he replied, ‘“‘when I was searching for a title I tried to 
think of the thing I wanted most to do, to be. I wanted 
most of all to be successful, so I took that for the title 
of the new magazine.” 


Two years later the Farmers’ Tribune was sold. Myr. 
Meredith wished to devote all of his time to this new 
publication of his—the one he had founded. 


It sounds easy now to read the story of those early 
days, but they were far from that. For eight years after 
Successful Farming was born Meredith was to fight an 
uphill battle. The issue was in doubt many times and 
many associates lost faith and left for “greener” pas- 
tures. But others had faith and stuck it out—putting 
their pay back into the till on more than one occasion, 
so that postage and other expenses might be paid. 


The time came when the “Chief”? was determined to 
go through with his dream of a large, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated building, where he could have his own presses 
and create a desirable place to work. When the building 
was completed, Mr. Meredith called in his general man- 
ager and indicated that he wanted to borrow additional 
funds to finance a trainload of eastern advertising men 
he proposed to bring to Des Moines to see the building 
and equipment and the great agricultural midwest. 


“But,” the general manager protested, “we have al- 
ready extended ourselves to the limit.” ‘Well,’ replied 
the “Chief,” “tell our creditors that unless we can show 
these people what we have, we are ‘broke’, and they 
are ‘broke’ with us.” This happened at the time World 
War I had just put a crimp in eastern business. To 
say that the east was terror-stricken is putting it mildly. 
Business was shut up tight in the east, but the west 
was not overly excited—had not become too concerned— 
because it was far from the theatre of action. Mr. Mere- 
dith wanted to show these men of the east that there 
was “business as usual” in the west. He won his argu- 
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ment, and the trip was planned. The advertising men 
of the east came. They saw. And they went after the 
business the west Had to offer. They advertised and 
Mr. Meredith’s vision became a reality! 


The real story of the Meredith Publishing company, 
like many in the publishing business, is one of a humble 
beginning, heartbreaks, and finally, a richly deserved 
success. It is what our armed forces have been fighting 
for on more than a hundred battle fronts all over the 
world. It is the story of a young man’s dreams come 
true—a story that’s now possible only in America. 


A GARDEN MAGAZINE PLANNED 


It wasn’t too long after Successful Farming had been 
recognized as a success that Mr. Meredith began to plan 
for a garden magazine that would serve the home lovers 
of town and city in a way similar to that of Successful 
Farming on mid-western farms. <A real down-to-earth 
magazine of that type had been in his mind for many 
years, long before it became possible to move for its 
establishment. 


Ten years after the founding of Successful Farming, 
and before World War I, there appeared a small adver- 
tisement asking for subscriptions to this new publica- 
tion, that in another twelve years would be Better Homes 
and Gardens. This and that interfered, the subscription 
money received from the first advertisement was re- 
turned, and not until after the war flurry had calmed 
a bit in 1922, did the “Chief” give the green light to put 
together the first “dummy” copy of Fruit, Garden and 
Home, changed to Better Homes and Gardens two years 
later. With this “dummy” and an idea, Meredith went 
back east to knock on advertisers’ doors. He sold 10,000 
lines of advertising, guaranteed 150,000 circulation, and 
the presses started to roll. Again Ed Meredith had 
judged correctly the need and temper of the American 
people. 


Dairying held an important role in tiding agriculture 
over its post-war depression. Nutrition experts were 
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emphasizing the value of dairy products in maintaining 
the national health. Mr. Meredith believed that dairy- 
ing should be more widely adopted on mid-western and 
middle-Atlantic farms. He bought Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer—a publication with a circulation less than 50- 
000—remade it editorially, established new circulation 
policies, and published the first copy of the Dairy Farm- 
er in October, 1922, as a dairy farm publication of truly 
national scope. As the interest in dairy farming in- 
creased among the farmers of the middlewest, Success- 
ful Farming and the Dairy Farmer were merged in 1929. 


Mr. Meredith not only had ability for sensing the 
admitted needs of the public, but also had the genius 
and vision to perceive the value of innovations that were 
needed and not generally recognized. There was, for 
instance, this problem of definitely interesting the am- 
bitious farm boy and girl in farm life. When a boy 
on his father’s farm, young Ed had been given a pig— 
a pig so sickly and runty that there was no excuse for 
putting it into the feedlot. He bottle-fed the young 
porker and cared for it, fattened it, and grudgingly 
sold it. A small incident, a passing matter to the father, 
but an incident that later had a great influence on a 
national movement. For this experience had stuck in 
Mr. Meredith’s mind, and years later became the in- 
spiration that gave impetus to what is now the national 
boys’ and girls’ club movement, a movement in which 
Mr. Meredith showed vital interest, and its success was 
in a large way due to his efforts. 


Pig AND CALF FINANCING 


Certain it is that the sickly pig episode was the mov- 
ing factor in Mr. Meredith’s establishment of a $200,000 
loan fund from which the farm boy or girl could borrow 
the money to buy the pig, calf, the seed, or whatever it 
was that interested him. The money from the loan fund 
enabled the farm boy and girl to have property rights, 


to have something of his very own. 
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Mr. Meredith asked only that the parents sign the 
note as evidence of their consent to the venture, that 
the county agent sign the note as evidence that the boy 
or girl was identified with the local organization, and 
that one or two of the local business men sign the note 
as evidence that the money would be spent for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. It was specifically 
stated in the note that no financial obligation was in- 
curred by any of the signers except individually by the 
boy or the girl. 


Within three months after the foundation of the loan 
fund had been announced, more than ten thousand sep- 
arate negotiations had been started and most of them 
had been completed. Nor did the influence of the loan 
fund stop with those who borrowed from it. Hundreds 
of letters were received in the first three months alone, 
saying that because the parents, or the local banker, had 
seen the offer, the boy had been given his animal or had 
been permitted to borrow the money from the local bank. 


To interest the boy or girl in farm life, to increase 
farm production, to teach the boy or girl primary busi- 
ness principles—these were Meredith’s objectives. He 
was quoted as saying—and it was his strong belief: 


“Keep the farm boy or girl on the farm. To do this 
you must make the farm interesting to them. You must 
make the attraction as great as that of the city.” 


“TJ have known Meredith often to hire a young man 
who apparently had failed elsewhere,” said a close friend 
of the publisher. “I have heard him say, ‘What does 
it matter if he has failed so far? Think how close I 
came to failing at times. A small thing—any circum- 
stance might have meant the difference between failure 
and this big, million dollar business. If I give him an- 
other chance, he may do as well as I have done.’ ” 


Business began to interest itself in club work; civic 
organizations wanted to help; farm organizations were 
working hard to make the most of the movement. There 
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was a need for some unit outside of the government to 
co-ordinate the activities of the many business and civic 
interests. 

The resuit of this need was the National Committee 
on Boys’ and Girls’ Club work, of which such men as 
Walter W. Head, president of the American Bankers’ 
association; Alexander Legge, president of the Inter- 
national Harvester company; Thomas E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of Wilson and Company; L. J. Taber, master of 
the National Grange; J. W. Coverdale, secretary of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; Gov. Frank O. Low- 
den; and Sen. Arthur Capper, farm paper publisher, 
were members. Mr. Meredith served as chairman of 
the committee for three and one-half years and as a 
member of the executive committee until his death. 


SOUGHT LOYALTY IN EMPLOYEES 

As Mr. Meredith’s own company grew, and he was 
less able to maintain a personal contact with all of his 
employees, he instituted for the guidance of his personnel 
department, organization policies that placed emphasis 
on the desirability of building and maintaining an in- 
tensely loyal group of employees. He believed firmly 
in the desirability of reducing labor turnover to a mini- 
mum, in spite of the fact that seasonal variation in the 
publishing business makes a fairly high percentage of 
turnover necessary. 

He devoloped the Five-Year Club, a group of em- 
ployees who have been in the continuous employment of 
the Meredith Publishing company for five years. The 
members of that group carry engraved gold watches 
presented to them at the Christmas party following the 
completion of their five years of service. 

This Christmas party, now traditional, deserves more 
than a passing mention. Each year, every employee 
in the Meredith organization is a guest at the Christmas 
party—there is turkey, a Christmas tree, presents, and 
a Santa Claus. Each summer, Mr. Meredith was host 
at a picnic to which all the employees and their families 


were invited. 
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These activities were more than a gesture on Mr. 
Meredith’s part. He was vitally interested in them, made 
it a point to attend them, and enjoyed them tremen- 
dously. The fact that nearly half of the 550 employees 
of the company are members of the Five-Year Club is 
indicative of the correctness of Mr. Meredith’s concep- 
tion of an employer’s duty to his employees. Too, there 
are Ten-Year, Fifteen-Year, Twenty-Year and Twenty- 
five-Year clubs, and at a time just twenty-eight years 
after the founding of Successful Farming. 


He created innovations in farm paper publishing prac- 
tice that since have been generally accepted. In a period 
when “truth in advertising” seemingly was not a greatly 
sought-after virtue, Mr. Meredith announced, ‘‘We be- 
lieve that every advertisement in this paper is backed . 
by a responsible person. But to make doubly sure we 
will make good any loss to paid subscribers sustained 
by trusting any deliberate swindler advertising in our 
columns and any such swindler will be publicly exposed.” 
That appeared at the top of the editorial column of Vol- 
ume I, Number I, of Successful ‘Farming. 


Not long afterwards, the wording of the guarantee was 
made even more positive: “If you purchase any article 
advertised in Successful Farming, whether you buy it of 
the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it 
is not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee 
that your money will be returned to you.” 


Back in the days when patent medicine advertising 
was the backbone of most publication advertising rev- 
enues, Mr. Meredith was in the van of those who were 
fighting the bad advertising practices of the cure-all 
nostrum makers. He refused to carry their advertising 
in the columns of his paper. 


ADVOCATED PLANNED PLANTINGS 


The problem of adequately protecting the farmer in 
a changing economic situation challenged him, and again 
he played a leading role. It was his belief that attempts 
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to increase the value of farm products should start with 
production control rather than with an attempt to dis- 
pose of a surplus after it has been produced. And he 
developed a plan which has all the earmarks of being 
fundamentally sound. 


He was ever in the forefront of the movement for bet- 
ter farming methods and better farm homes. He recog- 
nized and believed thoroughly in America’s need for an 
emphasis on the family life in the individual home. 


Nor did Mr. Meredith’s influence end with the agri- 
cultural field and its closely allied industries. 


In the banking world his opinions became valued highly. 
He was a member of the board of directors of the Iowa 
National bank, Des Moines’ largest financial institution, 
and was a member, for a time, of the board of the Iowa 
Trust and Savings bank. When the federal reserve 
banks were established, Mr. Meredith was named a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, the 
control bank of that federal reserve district. His judg- 
ment was sought and his opinions widely published in 
banking and insurance papers. 


His influence in educational circles was very definite. 
He was a trustee of Drake university, of Simpson col- 
lege, and of Des Moines university, the institution that 
a score of years after Mr. Meredith’s matriculation ab- 
sorbed Highland Park college. 


He was interested in good roads because he was con- 
vinced they were very necessary to a universal high 
standard of living. And as usual, his interest took defi- 
nite form. He founded the Jefferson highway, the well- 
marked highway that connects the Gulf of Mexico with 
Canada; he was president of the Jefferson Highway as- 
sociation, and was vice-president of the Iowa Good Roads 
association. 

In the field of American business he was recognized 
as an outstanding figure. At the annual meeting of 
1915, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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elected him to its directorate representing the Seventh 
district, including the states of Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Nebraska; and he was re- 
elected in 1917. In 1923, the board of directors chose 
Mr. Meredith to fill the unexpired term of the Seventh 
district representative who had resigned. Again in 
1925, he was re-elected to the board. 


As a director of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, he headed the important agricultural ser- 
vice committee of that organization, and was chairman 
of the agricultural committee of the Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce. 


As a farm paper publisher, he was honored by the 
Agricultural Publishers association, being elected to the 
vice-presidency, and later to the presidency. In his own 
profession, advertising, his abilities were signally rec- 
ognized for he was chosen president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, the organization now 
known as the International Advertising association. 


Mr. Meredith was an enthusiastic Mason, one of the 
few honored with the active thirty-third degree, and 
served as the Sovereign Grand Inspector General in 
Iowa, of Scottish Rite Masons. 


Labor always received a sympathetic understanding 
from Mr. Meredith. In the more than thirty-two years 
that he operated his own publishing plant, and during 
a period when labor disturbances were frequent, there 
was never a bit of difficulty between labor and the Mere- 
dith Publishing company. His viewpoint of the relation 
between labor and capital was wider than the purely 
local situation in his own company. 


In recognition of that fact, he was made a member 
of the labor commission that President Wilson sent to 
the continent and the British Isles in 1918. He spoke 
frequently overseas before groups of workers and on 
his return to this country, was widely quoted as to labor 
and industrial conditions in war-torn Europe. In the 
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two lowa state political campaigns in which Mr. Mere- 
dith was a Democrat candidate organized labor ac- 
corded him its hearty support. In 1914 he was a can- 
didate in the primary for United States senator, but 
was defeated by Maurice Connolly, and in 1916 he was 
his party’s candidate for governor, but was defeated by 
Wm. L. Harding. 


Although Mr. Meredith first voted as a Republican, 
he decided that the Democratic principles more closely 
paralleled his own ideas and he transferred his alleg- 
iance to the Democrat party. He changed his political 
faith, well knowing that Iowa had always been, and 
probably would remain for some time, a solid Republican 
state. 


When David F. Houston, serving as secretary of agri- 
culture in President Wilson’s cabinet, succeeded Carter 
Glass as secretary of the treasury, Mr. Meredith was 
chosen by the war-time president as secretary of agri- 
culture, in which position he served with distinction to 
the end of the Wilson term. 


When a member of the Board of Excess Profits Ad- 
visors he held the friendship of American business men. 
Another war-time activity was the result of his appoint- 
ment to the navy commission on training camp activities. 
For close to two years, he served his country as a “dollar 
a year man.” 


Finally, as a climax to his political activities, came the 
day when Mr. Meredith was chosen as the figure around 
which the McAdoo dry Democrats could rally in the now 
famous Democratic convention of 1924. 


Early in 1928, when the presidential campaign of that 
year was getting under way, Mr. Meredith was promi- 
nently mentioned as the compromise candidate—a logical! 
thing, for after days of deadlock at the 1924 convention, 
although he had not announced a candidacy, Mr. Mere- 
dith’s name was offered and polled close to 200 votes 
before the swing toward Mr. Davis, the nominee, became 


pronounced. 
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Mr. Meredith was an ardent supporter of prohibition. 
That, toether with the questions of farm relief, tariff re- 
form, adequate military preparedness, definite foreign 
policies, and tax readjustment were the political issues 
of 1928 as Mr. Meredith saw them. The formation of 
definite state department policies to guide America’s 
relations with foreign countries was a subject of great 
interest to Mr. Meredith, because of his energetic sup- 
port of sound movements to promote world peace. His 
sympathies were as broad as the world. 


But before the preconvention campaign could much 
more than get under way, Mr. Meredith’s health failed. 
On June 17, 1928, the beloved founder of the Meredith 
Publishing company died. He was only 51 years old. 


Many changes have taken place since that day in June 
when Mr. Meredith left this life to which he had given 
so much. Progress and success were certain, for he had 
built a substantial foundation and had passed on his 
tremendous enthusiasm and vision to his associates and 
family. 


Yes, the Meredith story did happen—it is a story that 
is full of romance, a story that could only be told in our 
own great country. An editorial that appeared in the 
Des Moines Register at the time of Mr. Meredith’s death 
contained this significant tribute: 


Such a man is the reassurance of Americanism. So long as 
the Hoovers can come from the blacksmith shops of little West 
Branch, and the Smiths from the back streets of New York city, 
and the Merediths from the printing presses of a depleted little 
organ of popular unrest, and in their fifties be the leaders, no 
mistake of public policy will be enough to disturb the calm con- 
fidence of the masses of the people. 


And, we might add, like the stories of Hearst, Curtis 
and many others, the story of Meredith is the story of 
America—the kind that will be told many times in gen- 
erations to come. 


A LIFE OF ACHIEVEMENT 
By SEN. JOHN T. CLARKSON 


The people of Iowa learned to admire and love Ed. 
Meredith for his many sterling qualities. He was a na- 
tive of our beloved state, born and reared in the health- 
ful environment of agriculture, to which he gave his 
best, that it might advance and keep pace with other 
lines of endeavor. While thus engaged on a large scale, 
he at the same time became a master mind in other lines 
of business and statecraft. 


When our forefathers proclaimed to the world the 
sound fundamental doctrine that man has “certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” the sages, the 
men of letters and statecraft in the Old World, were 
moved to voice their opposition thereto, as the philos- 
ophy thus proclaimed was by them unknown and un- 
thinkable. 


It was said by one then regarded as an authority, that 
a government founded upon the basis of such philosophy 
could not long survive, nor could it develop men of char- 
acter or quality. Let the record of over a century and 
a half be submitted as evidence in support of the sound- 
ness of the philosophy thus proclaimed. 


We find the lives and accomplishments of Webster, 
Lincoln, Blaine, Cleveland, Roosevelt, Bryan, Wilson, and 
in our own state, Harlan, Allison, Kirkwood, Weaver, 
Cummns, Dolliver, Dodge, Young, the Wallaces, and the 
man we now honor, as truly worthy, along with a host of 
other valiant, patriotic, liberty-loving men, representative 
of a great people. These men stand out among their fel- 
lows, yet typify a standard made possible by popular 
government, where the best in man has oppertunity for 
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In this environment and as a result thereof men have 
achieved fame and name in oratory, letters, statecraft, 
and business; but few if any stand out more conspicuous 
than Edwin T. Meredith. He was endowed with a won- 
derfully pleasing personality, a commanding presence, 
a keen intellect, and his ability to vigorously present 
and ably defend his convictions made him one of lowa’s 
outstanding figures in the many affairs of life, always 
the champion of what he believed to be the right in 
public and private affairs. 


SOUGHT COLLEGE TRAINING 


Having received the benefit of a common school edu- 
cation he sought to better prepare himself for his life’s 
work at Highland Park college in Des Moines. Little 
could his fellows there have foreseen the useful life in 
the making. While young Meredith was in school in 
Des Moines his grandfather, Uncle Thomas Meredith, 
owned and published a small, newspaper devoted to 
the principles of government espoused by the Greenback- 
ers, afterward known as the Populist party. The zeal, 
energy, active mind, and organizing ability of the young 
man was pressed into service by the owner, first as 
the handy man about the premises, then as bookkeeper, 
advertising manager, and finally in addition to his school 
work he was placed in management of the publication. 

When he was married at nineteen years of age, Uncle 
Thomas Meredith gave to him, as a wedding present, 
the plant known as the Farmers’ Tribune, which he oper- 
ated for a time, but sold within a few years; and a pub- 
lication that became so large a part of his life was 
launched upon an uncharted sea. Here his genius for 
organization found expression, and his ability to handle 
the larger affairs of business, en masse, grew and grew, 
until Successful Farming became known throughout the 
nation, in every walk of life, and especially among those 
who endeavor to develop and keep agriculture on a high 
standard, and those engaged therein on the front rank 
of forward thinking, moral living, useful men and women 
of the world. 
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To Successful Farming he later added the publication 
known as the Dairy Farmer. Then came one of the 
proudest achievements of his life—the publication of 
Better Homes and Gardens. In this he gave expression 
to his very soul in his endeavor to inspire, aid, and as- 
sist in building and developing better homes; expressive 
of his realization that a people cannot become great, nor 
long endure as such, without a strong, energetic, and 
constructive love of home and home life, not merely in 
the ownership of the home alone, but all that goes with 
it to make the ideal “home” such as finds lodgement 
in the hearts and souls of the best men and women, ex- 
pressing the love of the beautiful ideal, though it be 
but a humble cottage. 


His active life was not devoted entirely to the hap- 
piness of the adult. He created a fund to be loaned to 
the young people upon the farms with which to buy a 
pig, a calf, a lamb, or a colt, in order to develop and 
encourage a love for animal life, and the spirit of thrift 
and usefulness in the business world. This act on his 
part attracted the attention of men interested in the 
training of youth and became the nucleus of a national 
organization for like purpose, which organization he 
served as an honored president. 


He was identified with and was an official of some 
of the strongest and leading banking institutions of the 
city of Des Moines, and was a director of the Federal 
Reserve bank. He was an active member and official 
of the Chamber of Commerce, both city and national, 
but withal he kept in close contact with and in active 
control of his large publishing house, where the Meredith 
publications were issued under his guidance, with the 
aid of over five hundred assistants, all of whom became 
inspired with the spirit of co-operation drawn from the 
genius and the love and affection of their leader. So 
firmly and well has the institution’s foundation and 
structure been laid and built that the work goes on, 
guided and influenced by the hope and good will estab- 
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lished; a house where beauty abounds, adorned by the 
best in literature, art, and sculpture, where the most 
humble workman finds pleasure in the doing of his part, 
and wherein he is wont to take pride in saying: “I am 
a part of the institution.” 


HIS ORGANIZING ABILITY USED 


When we became engaged in the World war our presi- 
dent availed himself of the services of Mr. Meredith, 
and he was sent abroad to study conditions that we might 
the better organize our industrial forces to aid and as- 
sist in doing our part. Upon his return his active, en- 
ergetic organizing ability was felt nationally, as we had 
known and felt it in our state. Then came the oppor- 
tunity for our war president to give to the people the 
services of a genius for public service, and he selected 
Meredith to become a member of his cabinet as secre- 
tary of agriculture. Promptly he began the work with 
that same energetic, inspiring force displayed at home, 
so that when his successor took office he found a revolu- 
tionized department, one that became and has held its 
place among the other strong departments of our national 
government. 


Meredith’s voice and influence were given without 
reserve in behalf of the plans, hopes and aspirations of 
our war president to establish a system by which wars 
between nations could be avoided, wherein it was said 
that we were morally bound to take the step to make 
good the favorably accepted proclamation that we were 
engaged in a war to abolish wars. In short, that if our 
Christian civilization hoped to survive we must become 
identified with other nations in establishing a World 
Congress, if you please, to pronounce international law 
for the guidance of nations in international affairs, and 
a Court of Justice in which disputes could be adjusted 
without armed conflict, but nationalism was too firmly 
imbedded in the minds of men, and we were not per- 
mitted to take a part, though we had given to the world 
a concrete example in establishing a national congress 
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with a Federal court for all of our states. Meredith 
passed to the Great Beyond firmly believing that our 
people erred and that in a time not far distant we would 
reverse our present policy for the more advanced one, 
in accord with the spirit in which we live and teach. 


A FULL LIFE IN SHORT SPAN 


As we measure the age of men, Meredith passed on 
when a comparative young man, but during the thirty 
years of his business life, beginning in the days when 
he used a pushcart to transport his publications to the 
postoffice, and ending in 1928 with a world-wide ex- 
perience and as a national figure among men and af- 
fairs, he lived a full, active life, far beyond the average 
of men of affairs. Though short in years, his was long 
in achievements, and the satisfying thought comes to 
us that it was not a selfish life, but one devoted actively 
to the betterment of all mankind. 


It is well to emphasize the lives of such men, se that 
the on-coming generations may know the kind and char- 
acter of men who have grown and developed as world 
figures under our philosophy of life and government 
and made secure to our successors in a written constitu- 
tion. And if we would have men and women noble in 
character, strong in the virtues that go to make a great 
people, ever working to improve the standard, we must 
religiously guard the portals of constitutional govern- 
ment where human rights are recognized as inherent, 
and where government is organized among men to guard 
and protect such rights as an aid in our pursuit of 
happiness. Let us again and again draw from the foun- 
tain of faith that we have in our fathers, who made it 
possible that we and our successors might enjoy the 
blessings of liberty as we know them under our form of 
government. 

My personal acquaintance with Meredith dates back 
to the time when he was a boy of eleven years of age, 


and later became one of close, warm, personal friend- 
ship. As members of the same political faith I enjoyed 
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his confidence and joined with him in the many efforts 
to carry out the principles which he firmly believed to 
be to the best interests of all concerned. 


My mind goes back to the days when equal suffrage 
was a paramount issue, and I cannot forget his sincere, 
aggressive interest therein. Temperance to him was a 
gospel of faith, and no influence, financial or otherwise, 
could swerve him from a course having for its purpose 
the advancement of his cause. Better highways was 
an ever constant subject to which he gave time and 
money. In truth his devotion to hard-surfaced high- 
ways in his candidacy for governor lost for him the sup- 
port of those who believed Iowa’s soil was good enough, 
as it had served those who had gone before. And, as an 
employer of labor he gave active support and influence 
to bring about the enactment of the workmen’s compen- 
sation law in Iowa. 


When it became apparent to his family and friends 
that his physical strength could not long endure the 
demands made thereon by his active participation in 
so many varied and important issues and activities, he 
was admonished and urged to refrain from taking such 
an active and energetic part in the many interests so 
close to his heart, but his was a heart that could not 
stand by or be regarded as one among a number of others 
to be counted as so many men in a movement. Thus, 
until the last, he was engaged to his utmost capacity 


in the furtherance of every cause which he believed to 
be right. 


It was not strange, nor unexpected, that one of Mere- 
dith’s active life would meet with opposition, but it can 
be said in truth that in all of his efforts, actively ag- 
gressive as they were, he left no personal wound among 
his fellows or those he opposed. Disappointed at times, 
yet never discouraged, he accorded to others the rights 
and privileges he claimed for himself. He went on with 
the work until called upon to pass on. He lived the part 
of one of Iowa’s distinguished citizens, a great American. 


SECOND-GENERATION AMERICANS 
By ROSA SCHREURS JENNINGS 


In his home at Cedar Falls, Iowa, in 1890, my father, 
G. Schreurs, born Gerrit, in Enschede, Holland, renamed 
George by the Dutchman who employed him on his ar- 
rival in America, signing himself G. as a compromise, 
faced his wife Elizabeth Menkens Schreurs in angry 
excitement. He’d had his last clash with a certain heck- 
ling straw-boss in Miner’s Flour and Feedmil!; he had 
quit his job. The shocked amazement in Bette’s face 
made him angrier still. She ought to know there were 
limits to a man’s ability to take from an unlettered fel- 
low-workman what he had taken for years, mostly be- 
cause he had been born a foreigner! True, he could 
have gone to the “old man’, Mr. Miner, himself. But 
that just isn’t done. So he was out of a job. 


The Schreurs family in Holland had had considerable 
land at one time, and always in the background of Ger- 
rit’s mind since coming to America had been the hope 
to get on a farm of his own some day. Bette was not 
enthusiastic; yet she knew Gerrit’s trigger-temper per- 
sonality could not much longer endure taking orders 
from others. He needed to be “his own boss’. So they 
bought an 80-acre farm in Butler county, Iowa, for 
$2,300, placing a mortgage of $1,800 against it. Three 
hundred bushels of the current corn crop went with the 
sale, also millions of cockleburs and wild morning 
glories. The land was excellent. 


Shall I ever forget that mortgage figure and its ac- 
companying $126 for the annual interest at seven per- 
cent? They were to hound us and haunt us for years. 
In September we moved to the farm. Friendly neigh- 
bors hauled seven wagon loads of furniture by team the 
seventeen miles from Cedar Falls to Swanton, lowa, 
which was to be our postoffice address until rural free 
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delivery displaced that service. Rain that night nearly 
ruined a lot of books in a load left outside. It would 
be a long time before much money could again be spent 
for books; the main plank in the Schreurs platform of 
household economy for most of the next decade was to 
be, “Make it do, or do without’. 


STOCKING THE FARM 


Things had to be bought for the farm, however. Father 
bought cows at a farm sale some fifteen miles away, 
and my brother Henry, aged twelve, went along to help 
drive them home. His help included “twisting the cow’s 
tail’, no unimportant aid in getting one most reluctant 
lady to Swanton. Cows weren’t new to us; we had one 
in Cedar Falls, and my brother and I had driven her 
to pasture for several seasons. What a wonderful way 
driving the cow to pasture provided for Henry to escape 
to a long summer’s day of swimming and baseball, with 
the danger, always, that the Cedar river would claim 
one more victim of drowning. But our Jersey was gen- 
tle and docile; this cow “kicked like a horse’? the men 
said. She ran away the next day; we found her after 
considerable search, and she settled down to a humdrum 
life away from Butler Center, the county one-time me- 
tropolis where father had bought her. Butler Center was 
losing some of its human population, too; Allison had 
won out in a better contest for location of the county 
seat. 


It was muddy in our barnyard, and father thought 
the wooden shoes which creamery men wore at work 
would be good; he had worn them as a little boy in Hol- 
land, too. However, the wooden-shoe experiment didn’t 
last long. Trying to shut up a sow about to become a 
mother proved the need for footwear more elastic than 
wooden shoes. Perhaps the sow enjoyed foiling mere 
man’s effort, perhaps she was mad like father; when, 
after an hour’s futile chasing, she ran between father’s 
legs and knocked him down, Henry and I were helping 
get out of sight where it was safe to laugh. 
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FIGHTING THE FARM PESTS 


The cockleburs were popping open day by day, and 
it fell to Henry and me and six-year-old Elizabeth to 
pull and gather the stalks in an effort to clean out that 
weed. In the spring we pulled baby plants, also morning 
glory and bind-weed. Father licked those cockleburs, 
but they weren’t dead; they had dug themselves deep 
into our souls. 


A pleasanter task was picking up apples, great, pin- 
dot-speckled, red Hass with snow-white pulp and pink 
lining just under the skin, and flavorful, yellow, pointed 
sheep’s-nose. We stuffed ourselves ali fall on firm, 
juicy apples, and ate dried-apple pie in the winter from 
the sackful that mother dried. In case you have for- 
gotten, or never knew, putting up a big sack full of dried 
apples takes a bit of doing. 


Pasture was short, and father turned the cows on the 
meadow, which entailed watching them lest they get 
into the corn. The fall school vacation was a month 
long, and I spent most of that time with the cows. How 
describe that month? Throw together, in the hush of 
Indian summer, warm, golden sunshine, browning corn 
stalks, purple iron-weed, red clover enticing still a be- 
lated bumble bee, all under a sky of gentian blue, flecked 
with fleecy clouds. Around it—distance. My Youth’s 
Companion lay neglected; inaction had here a pleasure 
all its own. 


But when our cream check was due there was none; 
the creamery had failed. The one to which we next sent 
our milk “went broke”, too. And, grinning with Mephis- 
tophelian glee, around the corner lurked the bank fail- 
ures, depression, drought, and hog-cholera epidemics of 
the early 90’s. 


CoRN PICKING ON THE “DOWN Row” 


Father was left-handed, so he put the bang boards for 
corn picking on the left side of the wagon, and he wanted 
the horses astride a row of corn which meant a down- 
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row to clean up. I had the down-row; father took two 
rows next the wagon; and Henry had the third. With my 
row went aching back, lame wrist—farmers still used the 
old-fashioned husking peg, and I just couldn’t learn 
to use less than three, sometimes four motions to each 
ear of corn—and blisters; with father’s went occasional 
clouts on the head from a hard ear of ‘‘calico” corn, due 
to Henry’s right-handedness. Our combined efforts 
yielded two loads a day, about 80 bushels. 

Father enjoyed one advantage over his neighbors, 
who, naturally, were amused at our slow picking; he 
could shovel off his load with ease, for his years at Min- 
er’s mill had included a lot of shovelling. Our neighbors 
made as much work of the shoveling as they did of the 
picking. 

What appetites we developed! And what good food 
mother prepared! That and the endless patching of 
husking gloves were her contribution to the corn har- 
vest. Little Elizabeth came out in the middle of each 
half-day with cookies and a drink, and picked up loose 
ears of corn, for, like Ruth of old, we gleaned the fields 
very closely that year. We finished on Thanksgiving 
Day in snow and sleet and mud. 

Our leisurely picking, as I look back at it in retro- 
spect, carried with it one thing of inestimable value. As 
children of a ten-hour-day, six-day-week working-man 
we had seen our father most when he was tired, except 
on Sundays and particularly one glorious Sunday each 
fall when we went up the Cedar river by boat to gather 
wild grapes from which father made most excellent wine, 
and mother made grape jelly. Coming home under a 
“Hunter’s Moon” was sheer ecstasy. And there in the 
corn field we learned to know father better-—his an- 
cestry and early life in Holland, his hatred of the monot- 
onous grind of the cotton mills where he was employed, 
his love of America, and his hopes for us. 

Within a few years higher bang boards went up on 
the right side, and the down-row was abolished; next 
father and I worked by ourselves. Henry, who was to 
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develop into one of the then fast pickers able to harvest 
from 90 to 100 bushels a day, worked alone. I became 
able to pick about 50 bushels a day, and helped even 
after I was teaching in rural schools, because paying for 
corn husking took such a big chunk out of a farmer’s 
income. Henry, after we were through, earned a nice 
sum of money picking out, more than my fall term of 
school brought me. 


DRUDGERY OF THE KITCHEN FLOOR 


Often, today, when I am doing the simple job of wip- 
ing the linoleum floor in my kitchen, I think back to our 
soft-pine kitchen floor of that early time, and I am in- 
clined to believe that the invention of linoleum has been 
the greatest boon of all to women. On Saturday night 
when the rest of the family were bathed and in the liv- 
ing room or bed, mother and I scrubbed that floor with 
broom and hot, sudsy lye water—too much lye made it 
red, though. We swept the dirty water out through the 
open door, rinsed with more hot water, swept that out, 
then mopped the floor dry. Steam filled the room, es- 
pecially in winter time. 


On Sunday morning a beautifully white floor began 
the new week for us, a new leaf, as it were, soon, like 
other new leaves, to be spotted with the grime and dirt 
of daily living. Mother scorned a mid-week mopping 
that would eventually make the boards grimy, which, 
Dutch-born housewife that she was, she could not en- 
dure. I must admit mopping would have been wiser, 
for by Saturday we actually dreaded having company 
drop in; in spite of carpet strips that floor was really 
dirty. While we were still “hard up” father put in a 
new one of hard wood, which later was painted then the 


mopping sufficed. 


I usually went after the mail which came twice a week 
to Swanton from New Hartford. That was a long time 
to wait for yellow fever news! The post office was a 
mile and a half away, so it took a three-mile walk twice 
a week to keep up with current events. The walk wasn’t 
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too hard; some of the school children walked that far, 
and walked it every day. We had to go only a few rods, 
for the schoolhouse stood on the corner half-acre of our 
farm, an item very important to father when he consid- 
ered buying the land. I’m quite sure that the rural school 
has been slandered; many outstanding men learned their 
three R’s and other sterling values in some little white 
(all that I remember were white) schoolhouse. 


A visit from an itinerant peddler was always exciting, 
especially if he stayed overnight. A tin peddler sold us 
a water dipper having a copper inset in the middle of 
a tin bottom which, he said, would keep it from rusting. 
It did, too, and, heedless of the germs just coming into 
public eye, we used that dipper for years. From a dry- 
goods peddler mother bought her unbleached Irish-linen 
table cloths and Irish-linen lace for trimming. 


ORGANIZED RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY 


One day a young student missionary, Wm. B. Sanford, 
from the state of Connecticut, working for the American 
Sunday School Union of Philadelphia, came to our house; 
he was made welcome for as often as he chose to come 
after that. There was no Sunday school in the neigh- 
borhood; we couldn’t always get across the river to Cos- 
ter, six miles away, where we had affiliated with the 
Evangelical church, and Mr. Sanford’s initial visit marked 
a mile-stone in our lives. The Sunday school he organ- 
ized under the auspices of the American Sunday School 
Union expanded, some years later, into a branch of the 
Congregational church at Parkersburg, which Mr. San- 
ford, then ordained as minister, was serving. Many 
“stood on the mountain tops” that day, and, as always, 
came down to the mundane task of raising funds. 


The women turned their hands to everything to make 
money: ice cream socials, entailing hours of turning 
freezers by hand; but, oh! such ice cream accompanied 
by delicious cakes and mother’s matchless biscuits; bas- 
ket auctions with their not always good-natured rivalry, 
especially if the lady had slyly indicated to her swain some 
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distinguishing mark; quilting at a dollar a spool of thread- 
quilting as an art, however, was dying out; sewing car- 
pet rags at five cents a ball—that, too, was on the way 
out; even cleaning the school house for three dollars 
each cleaning, once a year at first, later, as public con- 
sciousness of health developed, twiec a year. 


We came together, too, in community “sings”; those 
who didn’t sing played crokinole or caroms. Our church 
organization held together nearly ten years, then dis- 
solved as rural organizations so often did with change 
of residents. Sporadic Sunday school and church ser- 
vices were held there after that; today the automobile 
makes town membership easy. Mr. Sanford went to 
Des Moines where he served as pastor of Westminister 
Presbyterian church from 1905-1915, then to Philadel- 
phia where we lost touch with him. He died in Florida 
not long ago. 


Our reed organ which we had brought from Cedar 
Falls attracted much favorable notice, and soon several 
others came into the neighborhood. Father offered that 
I who had had several terms of lessons give lessons free 
to the two daughters of a fellow-countryman who had 
bought an organ. Once a week I stayed over night with 
them, giving each girl a lesson an hour long before we 
went to bed. Then we talked and giggled until the early 
‘hours of morning, only going to sleep when the final 
thump of their irritated father’s fist on the wall carried 
a special note that this was the last warning. Later I 
gave quite a few lessons for pay, walking across the 
fields to reach the road a mile away. In one case it was 
a housewife with little time to practice, but we had grand 
visits together; in another the boy’s mother kept watch 
that we didn’t idle any time—she wanted culture for her 
boy, but also her twenty-five cents worth, full value 
received. Luckily, a real music teacher who charged 
real prices appeared, and I no longer transgressed musical 
and pedagogical laws and traditions. 
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Poignant memories of that organ, replaced years ago 
by a piano, come to me: of father, singing lustily on 
Sabbath mornings; of the sister who learned to play 
very well, whose arthritic hands now deny her that pleas- 
ure; of community sings; of a visiting immigrant boy 
who knew all the best operas because admission prices 
in Europe were cheap—how he loved to sing them in 
this strange, new land; of songs of the 90’s, some gay, 
some sad, all sentimental. 


TO THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

Father had promised early in 1893 that if hogs reached 
seven dollars I might go to Iowa State Normal school 
to prepare for teaching. Hogs didn’t reach that price; 
hard times and a drought were on, but the family de- 
cided that I should still “go to the Normal’. (None of 
us got to Chicago, though, to visit the fair; there wasn’t 
any money for that.) I had no high school credits for 
matriculation and entered on a second-grade teacher’s 
_ certificate obtained by taking an examination in Allison, 
Iowa. We drove to Cedar Falls in our open two-seated 
buggy—it was several years more before we achieved 
top-buggy status—in heat and wind an dclouds of dust. 
Enrollment came the next day. 

The buildings consisted then of North hall and South 
hall lately connected by a roughly boarded, two-story, 
enclosed bridge built for a double purpose, to keep back 
the bitter sweep of wind from the west, and to shorten 
the distance between class rooms. Students found in 
it wonderful trysting places, but I S N S students had 
to walk a very straight and narrow way in those days— 
no smoking, no dancing, no petting, no rough talking. 
A highly religious and moral atmosphere pervaded the 
school. 


In the spring of 1894 I began my first term of teach- 
ing. All three of us were to take a turn at it—Eliza- 
beth’s two daughters later carried on the tradition. All 
three of us were to attend college, for shorter or longer 


periods, as were Hlizabeth’s children and mine. Henry 
had no children. 
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Henry and father disagreed so completely over the 
newer ways of farming that they could no longer work 
toether with any degree of satisfaction. Henry tried 
a number of things, working out as hired hand, clerk- 
ing, teaching, selling books—an epidemic of agents had 
hit the country, organ agents, book agents, sewing ma- 
chine agents, orchard agents. Taking orders was easier 
than collecting on delivery, and we housed a dozen or 
so of his unclaimed copies of “Portraits and Principles”, 
Christmas and graduation gifts to-be for unwitting 
friends. 

LIFE’S DUTIES For EACH 


Came the turn of the century. About our later lives? 
For Henry the field of pharmacy, and long service in the 
navy as pharmacist and hospital steward; for Elizabeth 
teaching, then farming with eventual ownership of the 
old home in Swanton—what a difference electricity has 
made; for me life-long teaching. There are three of 
the third generation (one died in early manhood), six 
of the fourth. 


Robert, of the fourth generation, reading “A Scrap 
of Americana” on the floor in front of the oil-burner, 
which now takes the place of the hard coal base-burner 
of the 1890’s, says to his grandmother Elizabeth Schr- 
eurs Perrin, “But why does it stop when it is still in- 
teresting?” 


So stopped G. Schreurs’ life at seventy, still interest- 
ing. They had moved to New Hartford, lowa, where 
he occupied himself with garden, church, reading, town 
gossip, and a considerable part of the housework, for 
Bette was an invalid now. He had prepared on Satur- 
day night with bible, encylcopedia, and dictionary the 
Sunday school lesson he never taught; he was stricken 
in church the next day. It was ten years before we 
could fold mother’s hands, once so busy, long idle from 
the ravages of paralysis and pain, and whisper to each 
other, “He giveth His beloved sleep’. 
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They lie in Oak Hill Cemetery just outside of New 
Hartford, oblivious of storm and sunshine, deprivation 
and plenty, and pain. But I like to think they know that 
they sleep in the land of their early dreams and hopes, 
America, and know, too, that their children and children’s 
children enjoy in that same dear land the blessings of 
liberty in law. ; 


“TOWA THE BEAUTIFUL” 
Arrangement by L. C. BOWERS* 


Air: “America the Beautiful” 


Our Iowa, dear Iowa, a hundred years of life; 

A century of hopes not fears; 

Of peace and war and strife; 

Oh Iowa, loved Iowa, what progress she has made; 
Her men who toil, who till the soil; 

Of nothing are afraid. 


Oh Iowa, our Iowa, a commonwealth supreme; 
Proud of her fields of corn she yields; 
Rich as a poets dream; 
Our Iowa, loved Iowa, formed by the hand divine; 
Mend all our flaws; obey our laws; 
And all our deeds refine. 


Oh Iowa, our Iowa, with wealth in herds of swine; 
Of hams and chops, and garden crops; 
And fruits of many kind; 
Oh Iowa, our Iowa, with blessings all supreme; 
And crown thy good with brotherhood; 
From stream to shining stream. 


Oh Iowa, dear Iowa, with milk from lowing kine; 
Such liquid gold will strength unfold; 
Best food for man or swine; 
Oh Iowa, our Iowa, with blessings all supreme; 
There’s good in every neighborhood. 
From stream to shining stream. 


Oh Iowa, fond Iowa, her youth’s united band; 

Her boys and girls in 4-H Clubs; 

Head, Heart and Health and Hand; 
Oh Iowa, fond Iowa, God keep them as they grow; 
Stay near their side and there abide; 

Their path of duty show. 


* Dedicated by Mr. Bowers, to the Centennial of Iowa’s admission to the Union, 
on December 28, 1946. 


TERRITORIAL AND STATE ORGANIZATION 
By CLAUDE R. Cook 


Iowa was a part of the Louisiana Purchase, and dur- 
ing the first 160 years following the voyage of Joliet 
and Marquette down the Mississippi river in 1673 it 
was the favorite hunting and trapping ground for a 
number of tribes of Indians. Among them were the 
Sac and Fox, the Winnebagoes, Pottawattamies Otoes, 
Omahas, Sioux, Ioways and Dakotas. The Mesquakie, 
now living in Iowa, returned after removal to Kansas. 


Spanish and French monarchs had vague claims of 
jurisdiction over the region, but the standard of neither 
country had ever been set up permanently in any part 
of what is now Iowa. The United States closed out the 
French claim by purchase in 1803. After that loca! 
authority shifted frequently. For instance, Indiana ter- 
ritory was given jurisdiction, 1804. Louisiana territory 
was organized with St. Louis as the capitol, 1805. In 
1812 Missouri territory included Iowa. In 1821 when 
Missouri became a state, Iowa was left without govern- 
ment; so in 1834 the territory of Michigan, with the 
capitol at Detroit, was given jurisdiction. In 1836 Iowa 
became the major part of Wisconsin territory; in 1838 
was created territory of Iowa; was authorized as a state 
in 1845, and organized as a state in 1846. 


Of course, it is well known that Gen. Robert Lucas 
was appointed the first territorial governor. His ser- 
vice was during the years 1838-41. He twice had been 
governor of Ohio. When the state was organized, Ansel 
Briggs of Jackson county had been elected as the first 
governor of the state. The first capitol was established 
at Burlington in 1838, moved to Iowa City in 1841, where 
it remained until moved to Des Moines in 1857. 


* d by Curator Claude R. Cook before the members of the Department 
of eee of the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce, November 2, 1948, 


at the Commodore Hotel, Des Moines. 
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The early constitution under which the state had en- 
tered the Union had been hastily drawn in 1844, remod- 
eled in 1846, discarded and a new constitution adopted 
in 1857, which has been amended several times since. 


SouTH SOLID FROM BEGINNING 


One thing interesting to Iowa residents today, and 
something of great historical interest from a political 
standpoint, should be emphasized. That is that at the 
time Iowa was admitted into the Union, there was a 
custom, though not a rule, that each time a free state 
was admitted into the Union a slave state also must be 
admitted. Florida and Iowa were admitted into the 
Union at the same time under this procedure. This was 
done so that the South could remain in control of the 
United States senate. So the “Solid South” was a stern 
reality before and has been since the inception of Iowa 
as a state. 


TERRITORIAL OFFICERS AND ELECTIONS 


The Organic Act of the territory of Iowa following 
the division of the territory of Wisconsin and the es- 
tablishment of the territorial government of Iowa, pro- 
vided for the organization of the Iowa territory and 
appointment or election of territorial officers. It auth- 
orized the president of the United States to nominate, 
and, with senate confirmation, appoint for the territory 
a governor, secretary, marshal, attorney, chief justice 
and two associate judges. The governor was appointed 
for a term of three years, while the secretary, marshal 
and attorney were for four, and all subject to removal 
by the president. Chief justice and associate judges 
were appointed for four years, as the Organic Act of the 
territory of Wisconsin had also provided. 


This act gave the governor authority to set the time, 
place and manner of conducting the first election of 
members to the legislative assembly and delegate to con- 
gress. The governor was required to proclaim the elec- 
tion of the successful candidates. If there was a tie, 
the governor was to call a new election, and the legisla- 
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tive assembly was empowered to provide by law for sub- 
sequent elections. The members of the council and the 
delegate to congress were to serve two years; the mem- 
bers of the house of representatives, for one. 


Accordingly Robert Lucas, the first governor of the 
territory, on August 15, 1838, issued a proclamation 
calling for the election of members of the legislative 
assembly and a delegate to congress on the second Mon- 
day of September, 1838. The sheriff of each county 
advertised the election in one or more newspapers, or 
posted five written or printed notices in each election 
precinct, and this election was to be conducted, as far 
as the Iowa Organic Act was not infringed upon, in 
accordance with the general election law of the territory 
of Wisconsin of January, 1838. 


TERRITORIAL GENERAL ELECTIONS 


An act providing for general elections in the territory 
was approved January 25, 1839. It seems to have been 
copied from the Wisconsin election law of 1838. This 
general election law set the first Monday of August of 
each year for the holding of the general election. Then 
on January 15, 1840, the act to provide for an extra 
session of the legislature became a law and named the 
first Monday of October as the date for election in 1840 
only. Subsequent elections were to be held on the first 
Monday in August. The general election of 1843 re- 
quired that the election be held on the first Tuesday 
in October; but on January 29, 1844, provision was again 
made for holding general elections on the first Monday 
in August. 


The counties of the territory were divided into election 
precincts and place of the election given in notices of 
election. In a county divided into townships, the place 
of voting at general and township elections was the 
same. The Iowa law of 1839 required a clerk to make 
out notices fifty days before a special election with no 
provision for general election. In 1843 an amendment 
required the clerks to perform the same duties with 
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reference to general election and was included in the 
general election law. but singularly enough made no pro- 
vision for a special election. 


The election notices were to be posted by the sheriff 
thirty days before general election and eight days before 
a special election. If there were no special precincts 
provided for, by law, one election notice was posted at 
the house where the election was to be held, and the other 
two notices in public places nearby. 


The board of county commissioners at their April 
meeting appointed three electors as judges to serve for 
each precinct, to serve at all elections until others were 
appointed. These were notified by the clerk of the board. 
Then the judges appointed two electors to serve as elec- 
tion clerks. 


Clerks of the county boards of commissioners of the 
different counties were required to examine the election 
returns and send a certified abstract to the governor. 
The governor then issued his proclamation giving the 
result. 

LOCAL AND COUNTY OFFICERS 


Local officers and county officers were authorized 
under the Organic Act of 1838, except judicial officers, 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, and clerks of court. The 
exceptions were to be nominated and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the legislature, appointed by the 
governor, as were also other civil officers whose election 
was not otherwise provided for. 


Territorial laws with the provisions of the act were 
passed during the first session of the legislative assembly, 
and these authorized the election of the necessary number 
of constables for each county and assessor, three county 
commissioners, a recorder, public administrator, and 
county surveyor. After township governments were pro- 

~ vided for, constables were elected at the township elec- 
tion. 
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OBJECT TO VETO POWER 


Considerable friction between the executive and first 
legislature arose over the governor’s exercise of the veto 
power. The president was even petitioned for his re- 
moval. Consequently, in 1839, congress amended the 
Iowa Organic Act cutting down the governor’s appoint- 
ive power, and by this amendment the legislative As- 
sembly was given authority to provide for election of 
sheriffs, judges of probate, justices of the peace, and 
county surveyors. The legislative assembly in its act 
also authorized the election of coroners, treasurers, 
clerks of the board of county commissioners, collectors 
and inspectors of weights and measures. County com- 
missioners and judges of probate were elected for three 
years. Surveyors, sheriffs, commissioners, clerks, cor- 
oners, recorders, two years; public administrators, as- 
sessors, county treasurers, and collectors, one year. The 
first election was held in accordance with the Wiscon- 
sin law. After the first election, county officers were 
elected at the general election under the same regulations 
governing election of territorial officers. 


CREATION OF TOWNSHIPS AUTHORIZED 


The organization of townships was also authorized 
by the Organic Act of the territory of Iowa. The legis- 
lative assembly was given power to provide for subse- 
quent elections. In his message to the First Legislative 
Assembly, Governor Lucas called attention to the im- 
portance of township organization, and the necessity 
of providing for election of township officers. Since 
the legislative assembly took no action the governor re- 
newed his suggestion to the Second Legislative Assembly, 
indicating that township organization was intimately 
connected with the public school system and building of 
public roads, also made local business more convenient 


and less expensive. 
On January 10, 1840, “an act to provide for the or- 


ganization of townships” was approved. It also pro- 
vided for the election of necessary officers. 
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This required the township trustees to serve as judges 
at general elections. This was subsequently amended in 
1842 to require the township trustees to be elected at 
both general and special elections. 


The township meetings elected a clerk, three trustees, 
two overseers of the poor, a sufficient number of super- 
visors of highways, two constables, a township treasurer, 
and two fence viewers. On February 17, 1842, the law 
was passed, providing for the election of three fence 
viewers. 

APPOINTMENT OF ELECTION JUDGES 


The general election law of 1843 also authorized county 
commissioners to appoint three judges of election in 
each precinct in counties not divided into townships, 
while the township trustees served as judges at all elec- 
tions held in organized counties. In undivided counties 
organized, the township clerk, the person appointed by 
the township clerk and approved by the election judges, 
served as election clerk. In case of vacancies, the judges 
who were present appointed justices of the peace; if no 
justices were present electors were chosen. If there 
were neither election judges nor justices present at the 
time of opening at the polls, the electors present selected 
three people from their own number to act as judges 
of election, and the justices or electors thus chosen were 
to have the same powers, as if regularly authorized. 


Of course, there was the usual oath or affirmation. 
If there were no judges or justices present, the election 
judges administered the oath to each other and the clerk. 


The one administering, signed the entry into the poll 
book. 


Polls were open from 9:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m., but 
might be kept open until 9:00 p. m. if the judges felt 
it necessary. And in case there were no judges on hand 
for the opening, polls could open at any hour before the 
time of closing. A thirty-minute warning was given 
before the polls were to be closed. Paper ballots were 
marked by the elector and folded so the judges could 
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not see them. Then, as now, the ballot was handed to 
the judge to put it in the ballot box and the clerks took 
down the name of the voters. 


After canvassing the votes, the clerk entered in the 
books full names of all persons voted for offices, for 
which they had received the vote and the number. This 
list was certified by the judges and attested by the clerks. 
One of the poll books was sealed and delivered to the 
clerk of the board of commissioners. If the seal was 
broken, the judge or clerk entrusted with it could be 
fined $500. 


TRUSTEES BECAME FENCE VIEWERS 


In 1845, June 5, to be exact, legislation was adopted 
requiring township trustees to attend the duties of the 
fence viewers and overseers of the poor. Two justices 
of the peace were elected at the township meeting, un- 
less the county was not divided into townships and then 
two justices were elected for each precinct at the general 
election for two-year terms. Other township officers 
served one year and the township election was held every 
year on the first Monday of April. The first election, 
however, which now is of interest for our purpose, 
was determined by the board of county commissioners. 
After the first election, the election place was deter- 
mined by the township trustees and notice was served 
twenty days before the election designating the time, the 
place, and the offices to be filled. When eight or more 
electors had assembled, they elected from their own num- 
ber by ballot, a chairman to preside over the meeting 
and two judges of election. The latter qualifying by 
oath. Township clerks seem at first to have served as 
clerks. . 

The Act of January 10, 1840, seems to have required 
the polls be open from 10:00 until 4:00. In 1845 this 
was amended to open between 8:00 and 10:00 and close 
at 6:00 p. m., and if the number of electors required for 
legal election failed to attend the polls between 10:00 
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a. m. and 4:00 p. m. on election day trustees appointed 
all township officers for the year. Vacancies were filled 
by the board of trustees. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 

Muncipal elections came into being during the terri- 
torial period. Villages and towns were incorporated and 
government provided for by special charter. The of- 
ficers usually elected by ballot for a term of one year 
were president, a recorder and a board of trustees or 
council from three to five members. The first Monday 
of May was a favorite election day, and the polls were 
usually open from 10:00 a. m. until 5:00 p. m. 

The division of cities into wards was governed by regu- 
lations quite similar to those for town elections. 

In some instances, however, after municipal elections 
came into existence the township in which the municipal- 
ity was located sometimes continued to control the city 
election set up. An instance is the city of Grinnell, 
where for ten years after the establishment of the muni- 
cipality the township in which the town is situated, 
township trustees set up the city election officials. This 
probably prevailed in other instances in the state. 

First DELEGATE TO CONGRESS 

The first general election to select a delegate to Con- 
gress was held on September 10, 1838, under a proclama- 
tion by Robert Lucas, first governor of the territory of 
Iowa. Among the candidates were George W. Jones, 
who previously had served in similar capacity as dele- 
gate from Wisconsin territory, and William W. Chapman, 
who was elected and held the office for two years. The 
next election, the latten being 1840, the transition year in 
Iowa territorial politics, was the year of the Harrison- 
Tyler campaign. This has been called the most enthusias- 
tic and picturesque campaign in Iowa history. Augustus 
Caesar Dodge was elected delegate for the one-year term 
in 1840. After that election of territorial delegates came 
in the odd years. Dodge held the office of territorial 
delegate until Iowa was admitted into the Union, Decem- 
ber 28, 1846. 
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FIRST STATE ELECTION 

Anticipating the admission of Iowa into the Union, 
the dispute over state boundaries having been settled, 
congress passed an act August 4, 1846, providing “that 
until the next census apportionment be made the state 
of Iowa shall be entitled to two representatives in the 
House of Representatives in the United States.” It 
became the duty of the legislature of Iowa to divide the 
state into two congressional districts. In order that 
representation in congress would be immediately upon 
its formal admission into the Union, it was provided in 
the state constitution that the first election of repre- 
sentatives should be held at the same time as the election 
of the members of the general assembly and other state 
officers. But, the state had not been districted in time 
for the election of that year, so Iowa’s first congress- 
men were elected at large instead of by districts. 

On September 9, 1846 Gov. James Clark, now terri- 
torial governor following John Chambers, and who was 
the third territorial governor, issued a proclamation di- 
recting the first state election to be held on Monday, Oc- 
tober 26, 1846. It provided that the two representatives 
in congress were to be chosen at this time, and various 
state officers to be elected, including members of the state 
senate and house of representatives. The other state 
officers to be chosen were governor, auditor, treasurer 
and secretary of state. 

Iowa was ushered into the Union under control of 
the Democratic party, for in the election of October 26, 
1846 the entire Democratic ticket was elected against 
the Whigs, with Ansel Briggs, low man with only 161 
majority. The first congressmen were Shepperd Leffler 
and S. C. Hastings. 

The first United States senators were Augustus Caesar 
Dodge and George W. Jones. But they were elected by 
the legislature December 7, 1848, after two years of un- 
represented statehood in the United States senate. They 
were presented in the senate December 26, 1848. So 
ended a two-year bitter political struggle to choose United 


States senators. 


A YOUNGSTER MINGLES WITH THE GREAT 
By JOHN R. IRWIN, of Keokuk 


The first really great man I remember from my days 
as a youngster, is Gen. John A. Logan, “Black Jack,” 
as his soldiers familiarly called him. He visited our 
home when I was a very small boy, and for him I was 
almost named. 


The next recollection of a well known man takes me 
to a ballroom scene in a hotel dining room in Pheonix, 
Arizona, the occasion being a ball given in honor of 
the new governor, my father. There was one man pres- 
ent, however, who far outshone the governor in my small- 
boy opinion, and he was the governor’s adjutant gen- 
eral. He was large of physique and wore a wonderful 
blue uniform decorated with gold braid and gay epaulets. 
This man, the first volunteer mustered into the army for 
the war with Spain, was known as “Bucky” O’Neill. 
He entered as a private, but later was made captain 
of Troop A in Theodore Roosevelt’s “Rough Riders.” 
When a friend remonstrated with him for enlisting as 
a private, he answered with the remark that flashed 
around the country at that time, “Who would not die 
for a new star in the flag?’ Another famous remark 
of “Bucky’s” at that time was, “Who would not gamble 
for an ‘eagle’ or ‘star?’ ” 


O’Neill was prominent as a miner, journalist, politi- 
cian, judge, sheriff, and soldier. There was nothing 
he would not tackle. He would take the “under-dog’s” 
part no matter how many were against him. It was the 
vivid abandon with which he plunged into frontier life 
that won him his nick-name of “Bucky.” He would 
gamble with “the lid off” at any game and for any stakes, 
and he made a standing offer to bet that his horse 
“Sandy” could cover more ground over rougher country 
than any other horse in that territory. ‘Bucky’ was 
a soft spoken, dark eyed, reckless man of unflinching 
nerve. 

608 
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Speaking of the men under his command, Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said, “Most of the men had simple souls. 
They could relate facts, but said very little about what 
they dimly felt.” “Bucky” O’Neill, however, the iron- 
nerved, iron-willed fighter from Arizona, the sheriff 
whose name was a by-word of terror, to every wrong 
doer, white or red; the gambler, who with unmoved face 
would stake and lose every dollar he had in the world, 
he alone among his comrades was a visionary, an articu- 
late emotionalist. He was very quiet, never talking 
unless he was sure of his listener, but at night when we 
leaned on the railing to look at the southern cross he 
was less apt to tell of his hard and stormy past than he 
was to speak of the mysteries which lie behind courage, 
fear and love; behind animal hatred and animal lust 
for the pleasures that leave tangible shape. Had he 
lived and had the war lasted he would surely have won 
the eagle, if not the star. 


“Bucky” O’Neill was killed at the battle of San Juan, 
1898. He believed that an officer should never take 
cover. As he was strolling up and down in front of his 
men smoking a cigarette they begged him to lie down, 
and his sergeant said, “Captain, a bullet is sure to hit 
you.” O’Neill blew a cloud of smoke out of his mouth, 
laughed and replied, “Sergeant, the Spanish bullet isn’t 
molded yet that will kill me.” As he turned on his heel 
a bullet struck him in the mouth and came out the back 
of his head, so that before he fell his wild and gallant 
soul had gone out into the darkness. 


About the same time, I remember meeting Francis 
J. Heeney, in Arizona, and in California, Gen. Alexander 
McDowell McCook, of the famous family of the fighting 
McCooks. His father and nine brothers became generals. 


ALLISON HAD His DOUBTS 
The next scene in which an illustrious man played 
his part was in our home. Sen. William B. Allison was 
visiting us. It was shortly before the Republican conven- 
tion at St. Louis which nominated McKinley for his 
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first term. Mr. Allison was “Iowa’s favorite son,” and 
would go into the convention with the solid delegation 
of Iowa behind him. It was thought perhaps, he might 
get the nomination. I was anxious for all my boy friends 
to meet Mr. Allison and took some of them in to see him. 
As one of them was shaking his hand, he looked at him 
inquiringly and said, “Well, Mr. Allison, do you think 
you will be the next president?” The senator’s eyes 
twinkled and he replied, ““No, my boy; no, I do not think 
I will be.” 


I remember meeting many other well-known men 
about this time—friends of my father’s, including such 
as David B. Henderson, speaker of the U. S. house of 
representatives, Robert G. Cousins and Jonathan P. 
Dolliver, possibly the two greatest orators of their 
day, “Pete” Hepburn, George R. Wendling, William E. 
Curtis, John Hay, Leslie M. Shaw, and Findley Peter 
Dunne, better known as “Mr. Dooley.” 


On board ship is another scene, my father having been 
appointed United States minister to Portgual by Presi- 
dent McKinley. Marconi was on board and when one 
hundred miles out from the English coast he started 
sending and receiving messages. Up to that time it was 
the longest distance he had ever tried his wireless tele- 
graphy. He printed a small paper giving the important 
news of the world during our seven days voyage. One 
man sent a message to some friends in London inviting 
them to dinner with him the next day. He received an 
answer and then sent another message to the hotel 
ordering the dinner. 


Another time, while in London, we were invited to 
dine with Ambassador Joseph H. Choate and his family 
at their magnificent home on Carleton House Terrace. 
My mother sat at Mr. Choate’s right hand and after ev- 
eryone was seated she said, “Mr. Choate, I am very 
pleased to meet you, as I have always heard you paid 
your wife a most beautiful compliment. Was it not 
you who on being asked who you would rather be if you 
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were not yourself, replied, ‘I would rather be Mrs. 
Choate’s second husband?’ ” “Yes,” Mr. Choate answered, 
and bowing to his wife at the other end of the table, 
“do you not think she deserves it?” 


In Brussels we knew Mr. Lawrence Townsend, United 
States minister to Belgium, but I was much more inter- 
ested in meeting his beautiful wife, who was said to have 
taught King Edward how to cakewalk. In Paris we 
often saw Ambassador Porter, who was instrumental 
in locating and bringing to America the body of John 
Paul Jones. In Madrid we knew Bellamy Storer, United 
States Minister to Spain. 


SAW GAITIES OF LIFE IN PORTUGAL 


Again, my thoughts carry me back to a scene on the 
Avenida de Liberdade in Lisbon. It was the custom 
there for everyone who could to drive or walk on that 
splendid avenue every afternoon about four o’clock; and 
on this particular afternoon Queen Amelia, with a lady- 
in-waiting, came along on horseback. There were two 
outriders in front of her and two in the rear. Coming 
from the opposite direction was Dom Carlos, head of 
the House of Braganza and King of Portugal. As the 
husband and wife met the carriage stopped, the king and 
officers beside him, the coachman and footmen arose, 
faced towards the queen, and bowed as she rode by, 
and the queen acknowledged the courtesy with a pretty 
smile and bow. The whole thing might have been done 
on the stage, it was done so perfectly and apparently 
with real sincerity. We often saw this king and queen 
and their two small boys, the crown prince, Louis Phil- 
lipe, and Manuel, who afterwards became king, his 
father and brother being assassinated. 


The Duke of Oporto, Dom Carlos’ brother, was a 
noted character of those days, too. He was famous for 
leading a very gay life, and his greatest amusement was 
to drive four stunning mules up and down the Avenida, 
often standing up in his high cart, flourishing his long 
whip, and probably swearing at the mules in Portuguese! 
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There was also the Queen Dowager Maria Pia, sister 
of King Humbert of Italy. Once, it was said, her son 
the king, remonstrated with her for her extravagance 
and she flashed back, “Well, if Portugal cannot support 
me, I’ll go back to Italy.” 


I remember looking upon the faces of two dead kings, 
and one emperor. They were Dom Carlos’ father and 
grandfather and Dom Pedro, the last emperor of Brazil. 


THE NOTABLES AT PRINCETON 


The scene now changes for the last time to a small 
college town. Out of a goodly number of well known 
men with whom we came in contact I will mention only 
three names. The first of these was the author of many 
beautiful stories, such as “The Blue Flower,” “The Rui- 
ing Passion,” “The Other Wisemen,” Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, later to become United States minister to the 
Netherlands. Needless to say, the seats were never 
empty at his lectures and some of the most delightfui 
memories of my college days are of those intimate talks 
he gave us about such great names in literature as 
Dickens, Thackeray, and his “beloved Tennyson,” men 
whom he had known and visited in their own homes. 


The second name I will mention is that of the sage of 
Princeton, Grover Cleveland. In my day when we had 
any great victory in athletics, the student body would 
march out in a noisy howling “pee-rade” to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s home. He always replied to the rather familiar 
call of “We want Grover” with a graceful little speech 
of praise and congratulation, and the students would 
go away even happier than before, after giving one of 
their famous Princeton “locomotive” cheers for Cleve- 
land. 


The third and last name I will mention is a name that 
was destined to go down in history as a very great name, 
Pres. Woodrow Wilson. The students might not have 
loved Mr. Wilson as much as they loved Presidents Pat- 
ten and McCosh, but they all admired his keen intellect 
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and respected his iron will. It was the proud boast of 
my class that we started the Wilson presidential boom 
long before he was even considered for governor of New 
Jersey. In the spring evenings of my last year in Prince- 
ton the senior class would sit on the steps of “Old Nas- 
sau Hall” and start our singing with this verse: 


Here’s to Woodrow, King Divine, 

He rules this place along with Fine; 
We fear he will soon leave our town 
To try for Teddy Roosevelt’s crown. 


Our fear became a reality, and thinking of the thrills 
of those bygone days, of the wonderful spirit of patriot- 
ism that beat in every breast from the Statue of Liberty 
to the Golden Gate, I come back to that remark of 
“Bucky” O’Neill’s, “Who would not die for a new star 
in the flag?” 


THE ORIGIN OF EDDYVILLE 


Origins of Eddyville antedate those of Ottumwa. Ed- 
dyville was founded upon the site of the Indian trading 
post of J. P. Eddy. He established a ferry there in 1844. 
Later that year he left, to spend his sunset years in St. 
Louis. 

In 1848 Eddyville’s going business included a pottery, 
established a year earlier by J. M. McNamee. It lasted 
four years. 


United States Surveyor General Sargeant writing of 
1848, refers to Eddyville as being on the “west bank” of 
the river. As nearly as can be determined, this is an 
error.—Ottumwa Courier, Centennial edition, August 


7, 1948. 


Annals Addenda yee 


METHODS OF TEACHING HISTORY 


Speaking on “The College Looks at the Schoolmaster,” 
Dr. Christian Gauss, dean at Princeton University for 
the past twenty years and president of the United Chap- 
ters of Phi Beta Kappa, declared recently: 


By the excessive emphasis on courses in American history, 
American literature and American civilization, we are cutting 
ourselves off from the broader, deeper, more humane currents 
in our own American tradition. Let us admit that we have gone 
farther in this direction than is wise if we are to live in one world. 


The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly says 
in comment: Here is a challenge and a warning by one 
of the nation’s foremost educators, a challenge which de- 
mands full consideration not only by teachers of Ameri- 
can history and literature, but also by historical so- 
cieties. The historical society’s role is two-fold: it col- 
lects and preserves the record of state and local his- 
tory, and it acts as schoolmaster in history to the state 
and the community. Its obligation as collector and cus- 
todian of materials which comprise the story of the 
people and their associations is clear and unqualified. 
Its duty as preceptor should be limited by the prescrip- 
tion of truth and justice and loyalty to the basic ideals 
and traditions of the whole people. 


Dean Gauss apparently fears that an overemphasis 
on American history has enabled certain forces and 
private interests to distort the basic principles of Amer- 
icanism to their own selfish advantage. The people, 
lulled into complacency by a false pride in their home- 
land, are the victims. In a troubled world, such as ours 
today, a rational citizenry must be awake constantly to 
threats against its peace and security. Contrary to Dean 
Gauss’ suggestion, however, it is a knowledge of Ameri- 
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can history, in its broadest sense, that will guarantee an 
alert people. We need not worry now about teaching 
too much American history; what we must consider 
primarily is our methods of teaching it. 

History is no mere antiquarianism. It is not a col- 
lection of artifacts, nor a list of firsts, nor a catalog 
of heroes, nor an account of wars. Nor is history mere- 
ly a chronological ranking of details. History in its 
large meaning is the record of the people—not only 
of what they did, thought, and felt, but of how and why, 
and also of what the result was. This is not the history 
of newspaper ads, nor propagandist pamphleteers, nor 
ambitious politicians. This is the history that is in 
reality the understanding of ourselves, a concept which 
implies a knowledge of our neighbors and our relation- 
ships with them. History conceives in our hearts the 
loyalties, faiths, and ideals which are the driving forces 
of any happy 2nd successful nation. 

The good schoolmaster, then, is one who discovers for 
his students the truths and values that history reveals. 
Armed with the lessons of its history no nation need fear 
its future. 


OLDEST MIDWEST SETTLEMENT 

The 250th anniversary of Cahokia, Illinois, the oldest 
settlement in the Mississippi valley, will be observed 
during a two-week period beginning May 14. More 
than twenty historical and civic organizations are co- 
operating with the Cahokia 250th Anniversary associa- 
tion in planning the observance. 

The event will include civic and religious ceremonies, 
pageant, music festival, military parade and tours to 
nearby points of interest in the early French culture of 
the middle west. Cahokia, at the junction of Illinois 
Highways 3 and 157, is adjacent to the East St. Louis— 
St. Louis metropolitan area. 

Participants in the observance will include the gov- 
ernor of Illinois, the French ambassador, the cardinal 
archbishop of Chicago and others prominent in public life. 


Curator’s Corner .. . By CLAUDE R. Cook 


A famous Iowa tradition was broken this past winter— 
there was no “January Thaw.” I do not know how many 
times there has not been a “January Thaw’’, but since 
boyhood I recall that it has been an axiom that it would 
occur. Well, in 1949, it did not. 


This, and the past severe winter, reminded me of 
some earlier winter experiences. When a boy, my broth- 
er and I owned a pony, a cross between a Hambletonian 
and a Shetland. We drove him to a two-wheeled cart, 
popular in those days. One winter, ignoring all parental 
warnings, we started to drive him to town to Sunday 
school through the snow. Just above our house a drift 
was deeper than he was tall. The result, a floundered 
pony, a broken cart shaft and two very depressed spir- 
its. This says nothing of our father, who was in not too 
good spirits. His personal comfort was to be found 
in “TI told you so!” 

That same winter, we had to open that road, but 
there was no glamor about it then. No rotary snow 
plows—in fact, no snow plows for highways—tho they 
were called roads then. So, the neighbors formed a 
shovel band. I was included in that philanthropic en- 
terprise and we opened three miles so town could be 
reached. A team of mules hitched to a bobsled would 
follow us, and when they could wallow thru, we knew 
we had accomplished our purpose. 

Then one day the 1:00 p. m. train on the Burlington, 
Creston, St. Joe branch left our town of Kent for Cres- 
ton, eleven miles northeast. An old-fashioned blizzard 
was in progress. Aboard was a small boy with a dis- 
located shoulder, going to a Creston doctor. The train 
stalled in a cut two miles north of Kent and did not 
reach Creston until the next day. Passengers from the 
train were taken to a nearby farm house in a bobsled. 
Crossing a ravine enroute, the sled upset—which was 
one of the better things a bobsled could do—and the 
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little boy’s shoulder was snapped back into place. I 
was there at the train the next morning and saw my 
first snowplow. It was attached to the front of a three- 
locomotive hookup, and it plowed into that snowdrift, 
hurling snow clear over into fields on either side of 
the railroad track. Sometime that day, the train was 
“pulled” into Creston. 


The winter of 1911 and ’12 marked another chapter 
in my futile efforts with a snowdrift and an even greater 
demonstration of poor reasoning. The young lady, who 
since 1912 has lived under the handicap of being my 
wife, and I planned a “cutter-sleigh” trip from Creston 
to Kent on a Sunday. I hired the livery team and sleigh. 
We had plenty of advice that we could never make it, 
but like so many “who know so many things they have 
not learned,” we started. We did not get outside of the 
corporation until we were hopelessly settled in a snow- 
drift higher than the horses. The tongue was twisted 
out of the sleigh, the young lady’s nose was frozen and 
that trip ended in a nearby home where we telephoned 
for help. I remember it cost me $5.00 just to get into 
that snowdrift and out. But in those days, $5.00 was 
a lot of money. It was not an insulting piece of money, 
it represented affluence. 


Another winter episode and snow experience trans- 
pired in Audubon county. In May of 1920 the Gray con- 
solidated school district was voted, carrying by about 
twenty votes. I was the secretary of the association 
of interested citizens who brought about the success of 
the project. Then, as now, two ballot boxes were re- 
quired if the town in the proposed district had a popu- 
lation of 200 or more. A few of us, three to be exact, 
discovered about six weeks before election that Gray, 
the town in question, had less than 200 people when all 
were at home. And—this is one for Ripley—we kept 
that a secret until the day of election. Many who thought 
there should be two ballot boxes voted, went to the county 
attorney in Audubon, then reluctantly home. Two law 
firms—one very famous in Iowa—each took a private 
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census of the town in an effort to invalidate the elec- 
tion, with no success and that fall the consolidated school 
began operating. , 


It was that winter that makes this story pertinent 
here. One of the school bus routes went past some 
houses of people unfamiliar with the advantages to be 
gained by the consolidation and who were unconvinced 
of its practicability. Accordingly, removing snow from 
the bus route was not among the things they could en- 
thuse most about. So we formed a group of men from 
Gray and shoveled around the route where necessary. 


A few years later, I was called back to dedicate the 
fine new school building and I could find no one who 
was not proud of it. In fact, some former opponents had 
built houses within the new district to avail themselves 
of the facilities provided by the new school. 


An even earlier snow experience came in 1915. It 
involved my first performance of the marriage cere- 
mony after entering the ministry and occurred in Fre- 
mont county, northwest of Tabor. Snow was excessive 
that week and the Tabor Northern train did not run 
for several days. Again my wife and I hired a livery 
“cutter” to drive to the farm home where the wedding 
was to be held. Following the snow bank, literally in- 
side, outside, and over the wire fences, we tipped over 
and were both rolled out. A steady team and nothing 
broken enabled us to proceed and we arrived in time 
for the wedding with no further mishap. A severe gas- 
tronomical attack, caused by tainted oysters served at 


the wedding, made us feel the next day preference for 
an upset sleigh. 


Iowa’s Notable Dead 


Dr. ROBERT GAYLORD DaAvIs, rear admiral U. S. Navy, retired, 
died at San Diego, California, November 8, 1948; born on a farm 
near Indianola, Iowa, May 31, 1883, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Bert 
Davis, long-time residents of the county; attended Mt. Hope dis- 
trict school, Indianola high school, and graduated from Simpson 
college in 1905, of which class his brother, Commander John G. 
Davis, of Indianola, was also a member; graduated from a four- 
year course at Rush Medical college, Chicago; served his intern- 
ship in the Presbyterian hospital in Chicago; practiced medicine 
a year in Des Moines, and entered the U. S. navy as surgeon in 
1912; the brother, John G., also becoming interested in military 
medicine, took a medical course, and joined the navy two years 
later; their grandfather, Gen. John G. Moore, served as surgeon 
generai of the U. S. army from 1886 to 1900. 


While in Chicago Dr. Gaylord Davis in 1910 married Vera 
Harpley, of Rockford, Illinois, who survives him; ranking as 
commander in World War I, distinguished himself as chief naval 
officer of the transport Northern Pacific, returning convalescent 
soldiers and sailors to the United States, struck a rock in outer 
New York harbor and sank; but Dr. Davis brought every patient 
off the vessel and ashore unharmed; advanced to the rank of 
captain he was one of the first naval medical men to be assigned 
to the naval air corps; in 1941 assigned to command of the naval 
hospital at Cavite in Manila bay, and on duty when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor and Manila; taken prisoner he set up 
medical services for American prisoners at Bilibid prison, spent 
three years in Jap prison camps in the Philippines, Formosa, 
Japan and Manchuria, in one the companion of General Wain- 
wright and other American officers; released by the Russians 
August 20, 1945, taken by plane to India, Africa and home across 
the Atlantic, retiring as captain shortly after; recognized a year 
ago by advancement to rank of rear admiral in retirement, a rank 
seldom attained by naval medical men; residing at San Diego he 
became critically ill a few months ago, the result of malaria con- 
tracted in prison camps, one lung being removed, but in his weak- 
ened condition, could not recover; besides his brother, Commander 
John G. Davis, who attended him, is survived by the widow, and 
two sisters, Miss Elsie and Miss Blanche Davis, also of Indianola. 
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ERNEST WALTER LINDSTROM, geneticist and educator, died No- 
vember 8, 1948, at the Iowa State college hospital, at Ames, Iowa; 
born February 5, 1891, of Swedish parents, at Chicago, Illinois; 
graduated in 1914 with'an A. B. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin, and received his Ph.D. from Cornell university, Ithica, 
New York, in 1917; started his collegiate career at Colorado col- 
lege and also had attended the University of Nebraska; served 
as assistant and investigator of plant breeding at Cornell from 
1914 to 1917, and assistant professor of genetics at Wisconsin 
from 1919 to 1922; at the age of thirty in 1922 became one of 
the nation’s foremost geneticists and first head of the genetics 
department at Iowa State college; a former president, vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Genetics Society of America, and had 
been the recipient of many honors conferred by the Federal goy- 
ernment and professional and honorary societies; his life’s work 
at the Ames institution bringing other signal honors, the latest 
being a move to establish there in his memory a special Genetics 
library; became an important mentor and guide in the develop- 
ment of graduate work and research in the field of fundamental 
genetics and in the practical aspects of plant and animal breeding, 
and doctorates conferred during the period of his leadership placed 
Towa State college fourth among all universities; since 1936 has 
served as vice dean of the graduate school until ill health forced 
retirement early this year; served as a lieutenant in a bombard- 
ment squadron that saw service in France in World War I; mar- 
ried August 27, 1921, at Madison, Wisconsin, to Achsah Cornelia 
Anderson, who survives with a son, Eugene §S. Lindstrom, at 
Madison, and two daughters, Miss Rosemary Lindstrom, of Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. W. M. Buck of Ames. 


FRANK MATHIAS TOMBAUGH, surgeon, died at home in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, December 29, 1948; born August 27, 1869, in Odell, 
Illinois, son of Mathias and Elvira Letherman Tombaugh; edu- 
cated at Illinois Wesleyan college, Bloomington, Illinois, and was 
graduated from the Northwestern university medical college, 
Evanston, Illinois, in 1896; married on October 12, 1898, to Annette 
Butler in Sheldon, Illinois, and she died in April 1893; associated 
with the Burlington railroad as medical examiner, first at Gales- 
burg, Illinois, and later at Burlington, where he moved in 1899, 
and devoted nearly all of his professional practice to surgery; 
in the early days characterized a “horse and buggy” surgeon— 
performing operations on kitchen tables by the light of oil lanters 
in the homes of patients when weather and road conditions would 
not allow them to be conveyed to a hospital; served as medical 
examiner for local draft boards during both world wars; served 
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on the staffs of three Burlington hospitals; a charter member and 
past president of the Iowa State Surgical society; a member of 
the Mississippi Valley, Iowa State and American Medical groups, 
and of the American Medical College of Surgeons; a trustee of 
Iowa Wesleyan college, a Methodist and a Mason; survived by two 
daughters, Mrs. Carl Lohmann and Mrs. Thomas Lewis of Bur- 
lington, and a sister, Mrs. Wallace Worthley of Wenatchee, Wash- 
ington. 


WARREN C. EASTLAND, editor and civic leader, died at Clinton, 
Towa, November 16, 1948; born in Erie, Illinois, September 7, 
1884, the son of Amil and Maud Fredona Barker Eastland; se- 
cured a high school education and read law for two years and eight 
months in the office of Isaac Petersberger, in Davenport; married 
Marie Adaline Wilcox in 1910, who died May 1, 1930; married 
again in 1936 to Ruth A. Angell, who died April 21, 1948; joined 
the repertorial staff of the Clinton Herald September 1, 1905, his 
rapid advancement in the organization culminating in his elevation 
to editor, previously being employed upon the staffs of the Daven- 
port Republican and Davenport Leader, the Journal-Gazctte, at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, the Herald at Denison, Texas, and the 
Sioux City Journal; served as vice president of the Iowa Associ- 
ated Press association, and active in the Iowa Daily Press associ- 
ation; aggressive in club and civic work, a leader in the good road 
movement, and promoting paved highway construction in Iowa; 
interested in local and state tax problems, and served upon numer- 
ous local and state committees; carried responsibility in the boy 
scouts organization, and a member of the Masonic and Elks lodges 
and the Presbyterian church; survived by three sons, George, Des 
Plaines, Illinois; Paul T., Clinton, present county treasurer, and 
William Charles, at home. 


RHEINHART PARKER COWLES, zoologist, educator and author, 
died on November 16, 1948, at Baltimore, Maryland; born at Wash- 
ington, Iowa, April 8, 1872, son of Oscar P. and Ola E. (Rood) 
Cowles; removed about 1879 to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he 
received grammar and high school education; removed in 1890 to 
Los Angeles, and attended Stanford university one year; returned 
to Milwaukee and employed by the Milwaukee Gas company and 
the Remington Typewriter company for four years; re-entered 
Stanford university in 1896, obtaining a B.A. in chemistry in 1899; 
later entered Johns Hopkins university and received degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in Zoology in 1904; installed in 1912 as as- 
sociate professor and later placed in charge of the department of 
zoology at the University of the Philippines at Manila; in 1919 
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appointed to the faculty of Johns Hopkins university, where he 
remained until his retirement in 1942, having been appointed pro- 
fessor of zoology in 1930; married Sara McConville in 1909, and 
jis survived by two daughters, Miss Janet Cowles and Mrs. Wilson 
Shaffer; a member of the American Society of Zoologists, the 
American Society of Naturalists, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Ki and Delta 
Upsilon; and published many articles on zoology, anatomy, bio~ 
logic studies of waters (Biologic Survey of Offshore Waters of 
Chesapeake Bay), and embryology. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM LEADBETTER, industrialist, publisher, soldier 
and philanthropist, of Santa Barbara, died at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, December 22, 1948; born at Clinton, Iowa, September 
15, 1875, the son of Charles Hartshorne and Anna Comings Lead- 
better; removed to California in his youth and attended California 
State college at San Jose; on September 30, 1893, married Caroiine 
Thuseby Pittock, daughter of Henry L. Pittock, publisher of the 
Portland Oregonian, of which Mrs. Leadbetter is now one of the 
principal owners; served as major in the U. S. army in World 
War I; active in civic and business affairs of the northwest, par- 
ticularly in the Portland area, but more recently living most of 
the time at his Montecito estate and the home maintained since 
1900 until 1942 in the Santa Barbara area; active in organizing 
the Publishers Paper company, possessing its own forests, with 
access to additional pulpwood reserves in the northwest and Wil- 
liamette river water rights; considered an outstanding figure 
in the paper manufacturing, pup and lumber industries since 
1895; indulged in many philanthropies, among them a gift in 
1942 of his forty-six acre Santa Barbara estate, Punto del Gardo 
on La Mesa, as a new campus site for Santa Barbara State college. 


PAUL S. JUNKIN, publisher and civie officer, died at Fairfield, 
Iowa, November 10, 1948; born at Fairfield, August 12, 1867, 
a son of William W. and Elizabeth Junkin, who came to Jef- 
ferson county from Wheeling, West Virginia in 1845; educat- 
ed in Fairfield schools and graduated from Parsons college 
in 1888, being its oldest living graduate prior to his death; mar- 
ried in October 1893 to Lucretia Marcy, who preceded him in 
death; reared George “Billy” Archer as a son, they having no 
children; as a member of a newspaper family took up newspaper 
work under his father on the Fairfield Ledger, purchased by the 
elder Junkin in 1858; his brother, Charles M. Junkin, and later 
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himself in turn, succeeded as its publisher, having previously af- 
filiated with other newspapers at Corning, Bedford, Orange City, 
Chariton, Albia, Fort Madison, Shenandoah, and Creston in Iowa; 
served for two terms as president of the Iowa Press association, 
also two terms as mayor of Fairfield and postmaster from July 
1, 1930, to August 4, 1934; was a member of the Elks, Rotary, 
the Fairfield country club and social organizations. 


GEORGE C. CLAUSSEN, lawyer and jurist, died at Clinton, Iowa, 
December 18, 1948; born at Clinton August 6, 1882, son of John 
and Wiebke Banderob Claussen; attended the Clinton schools, 
and the State University of Iowa college of law in 1901-03; later 
studied law in the office of M. W. Herrick, at Monticello, Iowa, 
and gained admission to the bar in 1909; worked as railroad mail 
clerk on the run between Monticello and Davenport while studying 
law; began general practice in Clinton in 1911; married to Luella 
Farr March 18, 1920; served as county attorney from 1914 to 
1918 and elected first judge of the Clinton municipal court in 
1918, and served until 1919; was a member of the law firm of 
Wolfe, Wolfe & Claussen from 1919 to 1982, when he became a 
justice of the Iowa Supreme court and served as chief justice 
while on the supreme bench; appointed judge of the district court 
at Clinton in 1941 and served until his death; active in the Ma- 
sonic bodies, a Republican, and survived by his wife and one son, 
Robert. 


WILLIAM J. BURBANK, druggist and public official, died January 
27, 1949, at Eldorado, Missouri, where he had lived the last year, 
having previously resided at 1312 Harrison avenue, Des Moines, 
Iowa; born at Waverly, Bremer county, Iowa, May 21, 1866; at- 
tended the Waverly grade schools and at age of sixteen entered 
his father’s drug store at Allison, Iowa; became a registered phar- 
macist in 1889; married December 14, 1895, to Miss Lena A. 
Hummell; served as postmaster at Allison four years; elected 
in 1898 county treasurer of Butler county, Iowa, and re-elected 
in 1900; moved to Waterloo in 1904, and employed by Paul Davis 
Dry Goods Co.; nine years later elected county treasurer of Black- 
hawk county and twice re-elected; nominated in the Republican 
state primary and elected state treasurer in 1920 and re-elected 
in 1922; upon relinquishing state office he was employed in the 
Polk county treasurer’s office for several years; a member of 
the Masonic order, Knights of Pythias and Presbyterian church; 
survived by his widow, one daughter and two sons. 
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ELBERT-NEVIUS SEBRING THOMPSON, educator and author, died 
at Iowa City, Iowa, September 18, 1948; born at West Orange, 
New Jersey, December 15, 1877, son of Wilmot Haines and Laura 
Garrigues Thompson; received B.A. degree in 1900 and PHD: 
190% at Yale university; taught English literature at Lehigh uni- 
versity 1903-1906, at Yale 1906-1909; associate professor of English 
1909-1920, and professor since 1921 at the State University of 
Iowa; internationally known as a Milton scholar; author of “Con- 
troversy Between the Puritans and the Stage” 1903, “English 
Moral Plays” 1909, “Essays on Milton” 1914, “Literary Bypaths 
of the Renaissance,” “English Essay of the Seventeenth Century”; 
compiler of a topical Bibliography of Milton 1916; a contributor 
of notes and studies in philosophy, and articles on modern langu- 
age; a member of the Modern Language Association of America, 
the Unitarian church and a Republican. 


HARRY EDWARD BURTON, author and astronomer National Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., died at the Emergency hospital 
at Washington, July 20, 1948; born in 1878 at Onawa, Iowa; 
graduated from the State University of Iowa in 1901, and two 
years later received his master’s degree there; taught mathematics 
later at Parsons college, Fairfield, Iowa, and was a computer at 
Yerkes Observatory, William Bay, Wisconsin, until he joined the 
Naval Observatory at Washington in 1909; became principal as- 
tronomer and head of the equatorial and astrographic division in 
1929, holding that position until July 1 last when he retired, after 
39 years service with the observatory; in 1988 represented the 
Naval Observatory at a meeting of the International Astronomical 
Union in Stockholm, Sweden; author of many articles upon astron- 
omical matters; married in 1911 to Ina Robinson, who survives 
him. 


HARLAN J. BUSHFIELD, attorney, governor, U. S. Senator, died 
September 27, 1948, at Miller, South Dakota; born in Atlantic, 
Iowa, August 6, 1882, son of James Bushfield; moved with par- 
ents the following year to Miller, South Dakota, and started life 
upon a homestead, but the father soon engaged in the newspaper 
business, as editor and publisher of the Miller Press; attended the 
public schools; graduated from Minnesota law school in 1904, with 
LL.B. degree, and from Dakota Wesleyan university at Mitchell in 
1939, with LL.D. degree; admitted to bar in 1904 and commenced 
the practice of law in Miller; served as governor of South Dakota, 
1939-42, and became United States senator in 1942; active in help- 
ing with pioneering the Missouri valley improvement and develop- 
ment; a Republican, and is survived by his widow and two sons, 
John and Harlan Jr., all of Miller. 
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By Ronald L. Ives 


Boyd, William R. 
Geo. E. Roberts broadcast 413 
J. P. Dolliver broadcast 386-347 
Opposed primary law 285 


Brammer, Repr. George E. obituary 487 
Briar, John obituary 74 
Briggs, Gov. Ansel 156 


Brigham, Johnson 
Estimate of Geo. E. Roberts 430 
State librarian 54 
Value of printing experience 476 


Brown, Mrs. Artemas 227 


Brown, Rev. Fletcher 226 
Qn financial drive 210 


Brown, George W. L. 234 
Brown, Maj. Gen. I. B. 29 
Browning, Delbert C. obituary 412 


Bryce, James 
Quoted on election 253 


Buckley, Rev. James M. 205 2387 
Burbank, William J. obituary 623 


Burdette, Rev. Robert J. 
Returning to pulpit 501 


627 
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Burlington Churches Occupied, Two 
Early legislative sessions 473-476 
St, Paul’s Catholic 473-476 
Zion Methodist 473-476 
Burton, Harry E. obituary 624 
Bushfield, Harlan J. obituary 624 
“But Look The Morn” (reviewed) 
By MacKinley Kantor 71 
Butler, Ellis Parker 
Rebuke to Iowa 478 
Byers, Sen. Frank C. 
Welcomed Pioneer Lawmakers 33 
Byers, Repr. H. W. 8 
CABLE, Willis H. 234 
Callanan, James 
Generous donor to M. E. Church 
206 fn 
Mauscript collection of 324 


Cammack, Eleanore 
From Indiana to Iowa 400-405 


Cammack, James O. 
Letters by parents of 400-405 


Campbell, James F. 224 
Canals Building of 178 
Cannon, U. S. Repr. Joseph 358 
Carlos, Dom 
King of Portgual 611 
Carpenter, Gov. C. C. 388 
Discussed finance 429 
Carr, Judge George H, 1738 
Carroll, Gov. B. F. 358 
Carson, Kit 110 
Cass, Lewis 
Governor of Michigan 306 
Caswell, Sen, G. L. obituary 485 
Quoted on primary bill 273 
Catt, Carrie Chapman obituary 79 
Caucus—See Party Caucus 256 257 


Centennial—See Iowa Measures the Cen- 
turies 57-60 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Development of 472 
Early economic conditions of 469 
First grist mill 470 
First religious worship 470 
First schoolhouse 470 
Chambers, Gov. John 
“Opposed Divorce by Legislative 
Act’ 453 
Territorial Governor 607 
Chaplin, Moses 120 
Chapter on Iowa and the Tariff 
By Ora Williams 47-56 
Chicago Tribune 166 
Choate, Ambassador Joseph H. 610 


Claiborne, Gov. 


First governor state of Louisiana 
803 


Clark, Charles F. 9 


Clark, James 
Territorial governor 607 
Clark, Gen. William 
Governor of Missouri Territory 305 


Clark, William Thomas 
Military and civil career of 69 


Clarke, Mrs. Chas. F. 28 
Clarke, Gov. George W. 8 
Portrait unveiled 23 
Power of the Natural Man, by 
544-552 
Resolution on biennial elections 17i 
Recommended repeal of primary law 
282-284 
Clarke, John and Eliza J. 
Residence of 24 
Clarke, Repr. Kingsley M. 28 
Clarkson, James 8S. (‘‘Ret’’) 
Editor Des Moines Register 338 
Editor Jowa State Register 249 251 
Geo, E. Roberts ambition to succeed 
431 
Removed to Washington and New 
York 262 
Clarkson, Sen. John T. 
A Life of Achievement by 583-588 
Clarkson, Richard P. 
Editor Iowa State Register 251 
Quoted on primary election law 270 
Claussen, Judge George C. obituary 623 
Claverack College 
History of 310 fn 
Cleveland, Grover 612 
Clock, Judge Ralph H. 495 
Coal Mining in Iowa, History of 61-63 
Cole, U. S. Repr. Cyrenus 
Quoted on J. P. Dolliver speech 
338-339 
Collins, Albert H. 234 
Collins, Mrs. Mahlon D. 230-231 
Colton, Kenneth E. 
Assigned to Japanese reorganiza- 
tion 138 
Letter on Japanese Constitution 
Day 1389-144 
Common School Journal of Iowa 131 
Conry, Thomas obituary 161 


“Continuing Cabinet” 205 fn 


Cook, Claude R, 
Appointed eurator 156 
“Curator’s Corner” by 406 482 559 
616 
Territorial and State Organization 
559-607 


Coolidge, Pres. Calvin 378 


Corlett, LeRoy E. 
History of Mahaska County Bar, by 
511-543 
Biography of 537 


Corn yield 
One hundred years ago 175 


Corona, On the Trail of the 
By Ora Williams 81-107 


Corona of sun’s total eclipse 
Illustrations 94 95 


Cowles, Rheinhart Parker obituary 622 
Cox, Harry E. obituary 162 


Craemer, Justus 
Newspaper activities 499 
Political activities 499 
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Crail, Justice Charles 
Financial activities of 496 
Political activities of 496 
Crail, U. S. Repr. Joe 
Financial activities of 496 
Political activities of 496 
Crail, Joe Jr. 
Financial activities of 496 
Crissman, Rev. George D. 222 
Crossley, Col. Geo. W. 
Compiled Iowa soldiers’ roster 316 
Crossley, Sen. James J. 289 
In charge of primary bill 263 281 
Group picture 249 
Quoted on primary bill 272 
Resolution on biennial elections 171 
Crozier, Rev, B. F. W., 225 
Cummins, Sen. Albert B., 25 172 353 
Address of 152 
Elected U. S. Senator 357 
Kasson agrees with 52 
Led Iowa ‘‘progressives’? 492 
Opposed Senator Allison 344 
Platform of 50 
Portrait of 47 
Recommends to General Assemblies 
270 275 279 
Signing Iowa Primary law 249 
Third term launched 53 
Cummins as an Iowa Orator 142-154 
“Curator’s Corner” 406 482 559 616 
By Claude R. Cook 
Curtis, Charles F. obituary 160 
Curtis, Dr. Edward 88 106 
Reports on eclipse of sun 96 99 
Custer, Gen. George A. 
Massacre of regiment 398 
DaRRAH, Repr. John H. 
In charge of primary bill 281 
In, group picture 249 
Davenport, Adrian 
Violates promises 155 
Davenport Daily Times 69 
Davenport Sun 175 
Davis, U. S. Sen. Jefferson 195 
Davis, Dr. Robert Gaylord obituary 619 
Deemer, Judge Horace E. 166 


Democrat state platform, 1920 
Favored primary law 284 


Department of History and Archives 
Manuscript Division of 47 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Location of observatories for eclipse 
90 
Need of primary law for 275 
Site selected for sun eclipse 87 
Transportation in 46 


Des Moines Conference 
See Methodist Episcopal Church 


Des Moines Improvement Co. 30 


Des Moines Leader 
Sale of 431 


Des Moines News 
On abuses in Iowa caucuses 262 


Urged primary plan for Polk coun- 
ty 258 


Des Moines Register & Leader 
Resents unfairness to Dolliver 363 
Des Moines river 
Navigation of 63 


“Des Moines River Grant’ 65 


Devinney, Captain 
Ascends Des Moines River 63 


Dewey, Judge Al 170 
Dewey, Judge Charles A. 170 
Dillon, Judge John F. 
Chairman of financial campaign 
for soldiers orphans home 313 
Divorce by Legislative Act 
By Gov. John Chambers 153 


Dodge, Augustus C. 66 
U. S. Senator from Iowa 155 
Dodge, Gen. G. M. 311 
Dodge, Gov. Henry 
Academy recommended by 314 
Early proposal of moratorium by 


405 
Governor of Wisconsin 306 


Dolliver, Rev. James J. 
Anecdote on 38387 


Dolliver, Jonathan Prentiss 166 172 
Advice from Sen. Allison 340 
Aligned with Cummins 346 350 
Appointed U. S. Senator 8 
“As a Campaigner” by Titus 347- 

350 
Attacked Payne-Aldrich bill 350-352 
Campaigned for Allison 345 357 
Considered for vice-presidency 344 
Qratory of, praised by Boyd 336-347 
Portrait, facing 335 
Quoted 354 356 359 361 
Tribute to parents 343 
First fame won by speech 461 
‘New Alignment’ by Parker 350- 
352 
“Insurgency” Justified by English 
352-365 


Dowell, U. S. Repr. Cassius C. 
Resolution on biennial elections 171 


Drake, Gov. Francis M. . 
Recommended Kentucky primary 
law 261 
Drake University 45 
Dubuque Herald 
Produce market reports of 429 
Dunham, Sen, George W. 
In group picture 249 
Dunn, U. S. Atty. Edward G. 25 
Obituary 568 
Durbin, Fred obituary 76 
Dutton, ‘Celinda Parker 113 
Dutton, Claude W. 
Experiences of Francis Parker, by 
108-1381 


EARLHAM, College Library 
Copies of Cammack letters in 405 


. 


Early, Charles : 
Proposed bill on primaries 262 


Eastland, Warren C. obituary 621 


Eastman, Mrs. 
Locates star 88 
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Eastman, G. R. 87 
Reports on eclipse 94 95 98 
Eaton, Harry E. obituary 568 
Eclipse of the Sun, Total 
See Corona, On the Trail of the 
Site of observatory for 90 
Observations on 105 
Eddyville, Origin of 613 
Edmondson, Charles M. 234 
Edwards, Frederic C. 234 
Elections in Iowa 
See Evolution in Iowa Voting Prac- 
tices 
Reforms obtained 252 
Ellison, Sen. F. O. 168 
‘Eminent Iowan Series 
Dolliver, U. S. Sen. J, P. 335-365 
Roberts, Dir. Mint. Geo. E. 413-433 
Meredith, Edwin T. 569-589 
Emmet, Robert 342 
England 
Acquired land by treaty 185 
English, Repr. Emory H. 
As clerk in Iowa legislature 492 


As editor Mason City Duily Times 
261 


As editor Valley Express 259 
Drafts primary elections bill 268 
Evolution in Iowa Voting Practices, 
by 249-289 
Justification of Dolliver’s ‘Insur- 
gency” 352-365 
On Rules committee 259 
Pioneer Lawmakers in Session, by 
3-45 
Public Service of Geo. E. Roberts, 
by 425 
Resolution on biennial elections 171 
English, U. S. Repr. William H. 
Candidate for vice president 508 
“Conquest of Northwest’ by 508 
Evans, John 
Vote of, beats T. S. Wilson 155 
Evans, Lieut, Gov. Kenneth A. 
Calls Joint Session 52nd G. A. 33 
Evans, Judge William D. 
Validity of biennial elections 
amendment, ruled on 173 
Evolution in Iowa Voting Practices 
By Emory H. English 249-289 
Ewing, Thomas 
As Secy. of Interior 55 
FarLtow, Mrs. Samuel 229 
Feuling, Eugene J. obituary 247 
Fifer, Rev. Orien W. obituary 331 
Files, J. Ray 
Lived, with Sen. J. P. Dolliver 497 
President Iowa Association 497 
Fillmore, Pres. Millard 66 


Finch, Sen. Parley 168 


First Iowa Things 
Freight car built 72 


First Westminister Presbyterian church 
Description of 30 


Fleming, Robert J. 358 
Fleming, Maj. William H. 167 


Flenniken, Repr, J. C. , 
Resolution on biennial elections 171 
Florida Treaty 
Defines boundary between U. S. and 
Spain 137 
Fogdoll, Sorenus obituary 157 
Fogelsong, Rev. Tom 3 
Fort Armstrong 
Deseription of 180 
Protection for Indians 177 178 
Fort Crawford é. 
Protection for Indians 177 178 
Fort Dodge Messenger 
Roberts, Geo. E., editor of 414 
Sold by Roberts 432 
Fort Raccoon 
On Des Moines river 63 65 
Fort Snelling 
Protection for Indians 177 178 
Fosdick, Dr. Raymond B. 131 
Francis, Sen. Leslie E. 
On nominations committee 9 
“Francis Home, The” 
In memory of Daniel Francis 211 
Freedom Train—Letter on 324 
Visit to Iowa of 479 
French colonists in Louisiana 301 
French Provincial Governors 
List of (1699-1768) 300 
From Indiana to Iowa 
Edited by Eleanore Cammack 400- 
405 
Frontier Guard 
Official letters of 315-322 
Frost, Jared A. 110 
Funds From Land Founded Asylum 306 
GABLE, Rev. Merle 208 234 
Gage, Secy. Treas. Lyman J. 
“Coin at School in Finance” ap- 
proved 416 
President First National Bank, 
Chicago 416 
Vanderlip, Frank A., secretary to, 
416 
Gallatin, Edward L .110 
Galvz, Gov, Bernardo 
Aids American colonists 301 
Gannaway, Repr. John W. obituary 248 
Garst, Gov. Warren, 357 358 
In group picture 249 
Resolution on biennial elections 171 
Gatchell, Theodore 
Initiates hospital enterprise 206 fn 
Gavin, Angus 
Finds blue geese nesting 151 
Gear, Sen. John H. 8 335 344 353 
For governor 49 
General Assemblies 
2nd-Elected Iowa’s first senators 
155 
380th-Delegate primary bill intro- 
duced 268 


32nd-Enacted direct primary law 


32nd-Members of elections commit- 
tee in group picture 249 
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36th-Enacts absent voters’ law 253 

87th-Repealed Iowa presidential 
preference law 283 

ee on Iowa centennial 


General Clark—“Hannibal of the West” 
By L. M. Grimes 504-510 
Burial place of 508 
Capture of Northwest Territory by 
504-508 
Distribution of captured land 510 
Towan’s share Clark’s land 510 
Indians controlled by 509 
Geneva, Repr. Thomas 
Explains vote on primary bill 277 
Giesler, Jerry 498 
Gilliland, Sen. Shirley 
In group picture 249 
Gilman, W. S. 88 
Glaspell (Cook), Susan obituary 564 
Goldfinch, The (poem) 107 
Goose Flight of Western Iowa 
By Jack W. Musgrove 145-152 
Governor Lucas Flayed Sins 
By Jacob E. Reizenstein 297-298 


Governors 
See French Provincial 
See Spanish Provincial 
See United States 
Grant, Gen. U. S. 69 
Grasshopper Plague in Iowa 382 
Greeley, Horace 55 
Green, Johnny 
Pottawattamie Indian 366 
Green, U. S. Repr. William R. obituary 
159 
Greene, Calvin G. obituary 75 
Greene, Joseph ‘ 
First postmaster of Cedar Rapids 
470 
Greene, Sam M. 
Transplanted Iowans, by 491-503 
Clerk in Iowa legislature 492 
Newspaper activities of 492 
Served in California 503 
Griffith, Rev. Amos E. 206 fn 232 
Tribute to 233 
Griffith, Mrs. A. E. 
Sponsored deaconess movement 209 
Grimes, U. S. Sen. James W. 
Urged action for soldiers orphans 
home 313 
Grimes, L. M. 
General Clark—“‘Hannibal of the 
West”, by 504-510 
Gue, Lt. Gov. Benjamin F. 
Donor of manuscripts 316 
Letter to, from Thomas S. Wilson 
155 
Gue, Gurney C. 316 
Hacer, U. S. Repr. A. L. 363 
Hamilton, John, obituary 327 
Newspaper service 498 
Political activities 498 


Hamilton, Repr. John T. 25 
Hamilton, Rev. William E, 231 


Hancox, Rev. Andrew 228 
Hansen, Repr. John T. obituary 78 
Hanson, Repr. Frank M. 

On nominations committee 9 


Hargrove, Harry ; 
Artistic ability of 498 
Political activities of 498 
President Iowa Association 498 


Harkness, William 87 90 91 
Reports on sun’s eclipse 93 


Harlan, Cur. Edgar R. 
tee ae Iowa Election practices 
5. 


Harned, Rev. Wm. F. 226 


Harper, Sen. Samuel H. 
Resolution on biennial elections 171 


Harris, Rev. Fred 229 
Harrison, Repr. Edward P. obituary 
410 
Harrison, Gen. William H. 181 
Governor of Indiana Terr. and Up- 
per Louisiana 304 
Popularity of, for president 179 


Hart, Sen. Stanley L. 
Presents portrait of Col. Wm: Pat- 


terson 28-31 
Hart, Wm. 499 
Hartman, Sen. George S. obituary 329 


Harvey “Coin” ‘ 
“Coin’s Financial School’ 415 
Reply to, by Geo. E,. Roberts 415 


Harvey, Rev. R. E. 
Des Moines Conference Era, 1900- 


1982, by 197-240 
Hassell, Mrs. Maud Marshall 31 
Hatch, Mayor J. H. 88 
Hayes, Judge ————————- 170 


Hayward, Sen. W. C. 
Explained vote on primary bill 277 


Hazlett, Judge Wm. 495 


Head, Repr. Mahlon 
Resolution on biennia] elections 171 


Heelan, Bishop Edmund obituary 567 
Heeney, Francis J. 609° 

Heizer, Ed 414 427 

Hempstead, Gov. Stephen 365 


Henderson, Robert 
As editor Council Bluffs Nonpariel 
173 


Hepburn, U. S. Repr. Peter 362 
Hilgard, J. E, 88 
Hill, Rev. Enoch 229 


Hillman, Rev. John L. 
President Simpson College 221 


Hinshaw, William Wade obituary $29 


Hirohito, Jap Emperor 
Officiated on Constitution Day 188 


History and Archives, Department of 
Acquisition of James Callanan’s 
Ms. coll. 325 
Acquisition of Lt. Gov. B. F. Gue’s 
Ms. coll. 316 
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History of the Peoples of Iowa 
By Edgar R. Harlan 254 
Qn primary bill passage 281 
Quoted from 263 
Hoffman, Dr. M. M. 4 
Young and Fair is Iowa, by 
Reviewed 241-242 
Quotation from 474 
Quotation from letter by 475 
“The Church Founders of the 
Northwest: Loras and Cretin, 
and other Captains of Christ,” 
by 476 
Hogue, Sen. E. L. 
Need of primary law for Des 
Moines 275 
Hohenshelt, William G. 234 
Holden, Prof. Perry G. 25 
Holmes, Rev. Edmund M. 232 
Hooker, Rev. Wm. S. 226 
Hoover, Pres. Herbert 493 
Political activities of 493 
Public services of 493 
Hopkins, Ed 
President Iowa Association 498 
Horne, Jeffrey 117 
Horse cars 
See Des Moines, Iowa, Transporta- 
tion in 
Horsfali, Robert Bruce obituary 489 
Horton, Sen. Frank O. obituary 568 
Hotchkiss, L. D. 
Newspaper activities of 499 
Hough, H. B. obituary 79° 
Houser, Judge Frederick F. 
Political activities of 494 
Houser, Justice Frederick W. 
Political activities of 494 
Howard, Benjamin A. 305 


Howe, Rev. 8S. S. 
aban State Historical Society 
9 
Hubbard, N. M. 358 
Hughes, John N. obituary 332 
Hughes, Rev. J. T. 229 
Hughes, Rupert 500 
Hull, U. S. Repr. J. A. T. 259 
Hungarian Settlers Aid for 365 
Huntley, Repr. Clark W. obituary 411 
ILGENFRITZ, Elmer E, 284 
Indian Mounds 
Acquired by U. S. National Parks 
service 323 
Indian Tribes 
Creeks and Cherokees 
Removal of 177 
Sac and Fox 195 
Removal of 177 
Sacs unite with Foxes 300 
Sioux 
Description of 192 
Near Spirit Lake 315 
Indians 
Frontier Fear of 315-322 
In war dress 190 
Iowa land in suit of 242-2438 
Of Prairie du Chien 188 


Ingalls, U. S. Sen. John James 414 
‘Insurgent’? Group 
See Dolliver, Jonathan Prentiss 
Origin of 358 
Iola, steamboat 63 
Iowa Center of totality for sun’s 
eclipse 88 
Iowa—As I Knew It 
By Henry W. Wright 379-396 
Iowa Association, The 497 
Iowa Bar, Historical Data of 
By W. R. C. Kendrick 454-467 
Distinguished membership of 459 
Organization of 456 : 
Twenty attorneys first admitted 456 
Iowa Centennial Committee 
Report of 325 
Iowa City Press-Citizen 66 70 
Iowa Frontier Guard 
Organization of 315-317 
Iowa Measures the Centuries 57-60 
Iowa Methodist Hospital 
Establishment of 206-208 
“Towa Soldiers’ Orphans Association, 
he’’ 


Organization for soldiers’ orphans 
312 
Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans Home 
Site of Camp Roberts (Kinsman) 
3807 
Iowa State Register 
Address of A. B. Cummins in 152 
Known as “The Regency” 249 
Sale of 431 
Story of sun’s eclipse in 102-107 
“Towa The Beautiful’ 598 
Iowa’s Early West Pointers 
By George T. Ness, Jr. 397-399 
Iowa’s Lust Civil War Soldier 671-69 
Iowa’s Notable Dead 73 157 246 327 408 
484 563 619 
Iowans in California 
List of 491-503 
Irwin, John N. 608 610 
Irwin, John R. 
A Youngster Mingles With the 
Great, by 608-613 
Ives, Ronald L. 
Indefinite Boundaries Led to Dis- 
putes, by 132-137 
JACKSON, Pres. Andrew 
Hero of the west 176 
On banks 179 
Jackson, Douglas Velie obituary 157, 
165 175 
Jackson, Francis 
To California gold mines 109 


Japan Constitution Day 1388-144 


Japan, The Sun Rises for 
Japanese Constitution Day 138-144 


Jefferson Barracks 
Black Hawk incarcerated in 195 


Jennings, Rosa Schreurs 
A Scrap of Americana, by 290-297 
Second Generation Americans, by 
589-598 
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Johnson, Eleanore (Mrs. Wm, Patter- 
son) 29 


Johnson, John Mitchell 
West Point graduate, career of 398 
Johnson, U. S. Atty. Gen. Reverdy 
On land grant rulings 66 
Johnston, Pres. Eric 557 
Jones, U. S. Sen. George W. 
Appointment of Judge Mason 477 
Elected delegate to congress 477 
U. S. Senator from Iowa 155 
Judd, Dr. Walter H. 557 
Junkin, Paul S. obituary 622 
KANTOR, MacKinlay 
“But Look, The Morn” reviewed 71 
Kasa, Repr. J. O. obituary 489 
Letter to Pioneer Lawmakers 7 


Kasson, U. S. Min. John A. 47 
Activities of 54 
Letters on tariff to Ora Williams 


51 54 
Letters in Department of History 47 


On Lincoln platform 49 
Removes to Iowa 48 


Kasson Memorial Hall 47 

Kauffman, Benjamin F. obituary 563 

Kearney, Col. Stephen 308 

Kellam, Marion George, obituary 333 

Kendrick, Lib. W. R. C. 454-467 
Historical Data of the Iowa Bar by 


Keokuk, Chief 
Speech of, quoted 177 


Kerr, Repr. Wm. G. 
Letter to Pioneer Lawmakers 8 


Kerwin, William P. 
Death of donor of war posters 244 


Keyes, Charles Rollin 
Manuscript by 48 
Kinnick, Francis Clarke 28 
Kinsman, Col. William H. 
Camp Roberts renamed for 310 
Civil and military career of 310 
Kirkwood, Gov. S. J. 49 


Kis-ku-kisk, Chief s 
Shown large eastern cities 184 


Kleinsorge, Rev. Henry : ? 
Pastor Deutche Evangelische Kirche 


291 


Klingaman, Cur. Q, E. 
The Upper Mississippi in 1840, by 


~ 176-196 
Knapp, Clarence 292 


Kossuth, Louis 
Asked Iowa’s help 56 


Lacry, Edward F. 64 
Lacey, U. S. Repr. John F. 357 


Ladd, Dean Mason 
On Centennial fund committee 326 


Lafferty & Johnson 24 


Lake Five Island 
Formerly Medium Lake 326 


Land Grant Rulings, Reversals in 
By Jacob E. Reizenstein 65-66 


Lane, J. Homer 90 
On eclipse of sun 102 


Larrabee, Gov. William 
Letter to Ora Williams 53 
Recommended Australian ballot 254 


LaSalle, Explorations of 133 


Lausatt, de Pierre 
Ruled over Louisiana 303 


Lea, Lieut. A. M. 
Discovered coal in Iowa 61 


Leadbetter, Frederick W. obituary 622 
Lee, Bishop Edwin F. obituary 563 


Lee, Repr. Nels J. 289 
In group picture 249 


Leffler, U. S. Repr. Shepherd 65 


Legislative Sessions, Early 
Held in Burlington churches 473 
Memoirs Father Samuel Charles 

Mazzuchelli 475-476 


Lenox, David Sr. obituary 76 


Lewis, Sen. Lester W. 
In charge of primary bill 275 
Resolution on biennial] elections 171 


Lewis, Lieut, Meriwether 305 

Lewis, S. Grant 234 

Lincoln Campaign of 1864, the 324-325 
Lindley, Sen. John M. 9 

Lindstrom, Ernest Walter obituary 620 


Little Big Horn river 
Custer’s regiment at 398 


Livingston, U. S. Min. Robert 
Purchase of Louisiana arranged by 
303 


Logan, Gen. John A. 608 


Long, John B. 
Newspaper activities of 500 


Louisiana— 
See Rulers Over Iowa Land 


Louisiana territory 
Boundary of 136 
Ceded by France to Spain 134 
Ceded by France to U. 8S. 135 
Retroceded by Spain to France 134 


Love, Henry K. obituary 162 


Lucas, Gov. Robert 
First territorial governor 601 
See Governor Lucas Flayed Sins 


Lunatic Asylum 
Funds for founding of 306 


MacArTuHur, Gen. Douglas 
On Japanese Constitution Day 139 


McClure, Harry B. obituary 332 
McCook, Gen. Alexander McDowell 609 
McDermott, Dr. G. Frank 498 


McDonald, Repr. Edw. 
In group picture 249 


McElroy, Edith W. 
Report on Iowa Centennial 325 


McFarlane, Repr. Arch 55 


McKinley, Pres. William 55 
On Spanish-American war question 
348 


McLean, Repr. Don V. obituary 334 
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McMurray, Ebenezer 
Civil war veteran 70 
McNary-Haugen bill 
Opposed by Geo. E. Roberts 421 
Mahaska County 
Early development of) 511 
First court held 512 
First judge of 515 
First marriage license issued 512 
Members of bar 513-543 
Mahaska County Bar, History of 
By LeRoy E. Corlett 511-543 
Former members of 513-536 
Present members of 536-543 
Mann, Leroy M. 
On hospital assn. 206 fn 
Mann, Horace 
In Common School Journal of Iowa 
quoted 131 
Marconi 610 
Marquette and Joliet 133 
Martin, Capt. H. B. 
Commander of Iowa Frontier Guard 
315 
Reports of 317-319 321-322 
Martin, James P. 
Installed commander Iowa G. A. R. 
70 
Mason, Judge Chas. 
Appointed Iowa’s first chief justice 
ATT 
Apprised by Lieut. Albert Lea Mill- 
er 477. 
Matheny. Rev. Samuel N. 227 
Mattes, Sen. Joseph 
In group picture 249 
Resolution on biennial elections 171 
Mazzuchelli, Father Samuel Charles 
473-476 
Memoirs of 475 
Medium Lake 
Renamed Lake Five Island 326 
Menkens, Betje 290 
Menkens, Cord Hendrick 
Master cabinet maker, Holland 290 
Menkens, Mynheer 290 297 
Meredith, Edwin T. 569-588 
A Life of Achievement by Clarkson 


583-588 

Better Homes and Gardens founded 
by 574 585 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs established 
575 585 


Civie activities 580 585 

Education of 570 584 

Entered newspaper plant 571 584 

Farmers’ Tribune a gift 571 584 

Financial activities of 579 585 

Planned plantings advocated by 578 

Political activities of 580 586 

Portrait facing 569 

Successful Farming founded by 572 
578 584 


Meredith, Thomas 571 584 


Merriam, Gov. Frank F. 
Legislative service 492 
Newspaper activities 492 
Political activities 492 
To California 493 
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Merriam, Jessie Stewart Millisack, obit- 
uary 490 


Merrill, Gov. Samuel 
Spoke at laying of capitol corner- 
stone 144 


Merrill, Bishop Stephen N. 201 


Methodist Episcopal Church 

Des Moines Conference, “‘Continu- 
ing Cabinet”? of 205 fn 

Des Moines Conference Era, 1900- 
1932, by Harvey 197-240 

Merger of Iowa and Des 
conferences, 235 

Negro bishops authorized 202-205 

Pastoral term of 197-199 

Women preachers in 200 


Methods of Teaching History 614-615 
Millen, Robert A 68 

Miller, Rev. Benj. F. 234 226 

Miller, Rev, Emory 226 


Miller, Judge Frederic M. 
On Centennial fund committee 326 


Miller, Judge Jesse A. 358 
Miller, Judge J. B. 88 
Milligan, Rev. Samuel W. 224 


Millikan, Robert 
Famed as scientist 495 


Mills, J. K. 69 


Mine Inspector’s Report 
Coal mining in Iowa 61-63 


Mississippi and Missouri R. R. 400 


Mississippi river 
St. Louis te St. Anthony Falls 182- 
194 


Mississippi water shed 136 
Mitchell, Judge John 152 
Mitchell, Judge Richard F 64 
Moffit, Sen. John T. obituary 330 


Monroe, Pres. James 
Transfer of Louisiana, assisted in 
303 


Moore, Charles D. obituary 333 
Moore, Ezekiel 234 

Morgan, Walter A. 234 
Mormons at Nauvoo, Ill. 179 
Morrison, George 553 

“Mount Hope” 115 


Mud Turtle’s Last Hunt 
By O, J. Pruitt 553-556 


Mullen, Sen. Charles 168 
Mullen, John P. obituary 488 
Murphy, Bernard 25 


Muscatine Bloomington Herald 
Articles from 56 60 63 


Musgrove, Jack W. 
Author of scientific articles 145 fn 
Goose Flight of Western Iowa, by 
145-152 


NargEY, Repr. Charles E. obituary 248 
“National Bible Training School” 209 
Negroes—See Adams, Charles 


Ness, George T. Jr. 
oe rhe West Pointers, se 397- 
9 


Moines 
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Newberry, Sen. Byron W. 
Resolution on biennial elections 171 


Newberry Library 137 
Newby, Judge Miles W. obituary 412 


Newcomb, Simon 87 91 107 
Reports on eclipse of sun 98 


Nichols, Judge Edmund 495 
Noll, Amy 70 


Nollen, Sarah and Hannah 
Obtained pulpit from Holland 244 


Norwegian settlers 
See Pioneers of the Norway Com- 
munity 


Noyelles, Capt. Nichols Joseph de 
Military expedition of 300 


O’Brien, Repr. John E. obituary 159 


Qbservatory, U. S. Eclipse 
Illustration 81 


O’Connell, Sol. Treas. M. D. 
Commends Geo, E. Roberts 430 


O’Ferrell, Marquis Sebastian 302 
O’Flying, Rev. Isaac M. 228 
Oldest Midwest Settlement 615 
Omaha Bee 55 
O’Neill, Capt. “Bucky” 608 
O’Reilly, Alexander 
Spanish governor of Louisiana 301 
Ottumwa, Indian name 503 


Overman’s Ferry 
On stagecoach route 400 


Pack, Dr. Addison C. obituary 411 
Palmer, Capt. Jareb 316 

Leader Spirit Lake Rangers 320 
Parker, Sen. Addison 

Wrote of Republican “insurgents” 

836 350-352 

Parker, Francis 

Details of death 113 

Experiences of F'rancis Parker, by 

Dutton 108-131 

Letter to his daughters 111 

Moves to Iowa 125-128 

Place of birth 108 

Site of death 110 fn 

To California gold mines 109 
Parker, George W. 109 
Parker, Jonathan W. 109 
Parker, N. H. 69 
Parsons, Charles H. 

Secretary Iowa Association 497 
Party Caucus Operation 256 


Parvin, T. S. 
Editor Annals of Iowa 309 
First Iowa State Law librarian 463 


Patterson, Joseph 29 
Patterson, Joseph and Jane 28 


Patterson, Col. William 
Portrait unveiled 28 


Patterson & Timberman 29 
Payne, Charles Edward obituary 333 


Payne, William O. 
Attacked validity of biennial elec- 
tions amendments 173 
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Peek, Judge Paul 
Political activities of 495 
Pella, Iowa 
Conennes observance of Hollanders 


Perkins U. S. Repr. George D. 
Trained Geo. E. Roberts 414 427 


Perrin, Elizabeth Schreurs 591 597 
Perring, N. P. 60 
Peters, Prof. —————_—_- 90 


Peterson, Sen. Charles F. 
In group picture 249 
Peterson, William J. 
Elected Supt. State Historcal So- 
ciety 244 
“Pine Alto Gold Mines” 110 
Pioneer Lawmakers Assn. 
Deceased members of, 19438-1947 4 
Officers of 32 
Pioneer Lawmakers in Session 
By Emory H. English, Secy, 3-45 
Pioneers of the Norway Community 
By B. L. Wick 366-377 
“Pipe Stone Cave” 
Red stone for Indian peace pipes 
from 191 
Plimpton, Maj. ———————_ 
In command of Fort Snelling 193 
Plummer, Joseph B. 
West Point graduate—military ca- 
reer of 397 
Plummer, Satterlee Clark 
West Point graduate—military ca- 
reer of 397 
Poems 
“Towa the Beautiful’ 598 
“The Goldfinch’ 107 
“To Black Hawk” 46 
“The Vanished Years” 558 
Polosi—steamboat 
Explosion of 60 
Pope Alexander VI 
Papal Bull 1493 defines boundary 
132 
Jope Julius II 
Papal Bull 1506 moves line of de- 
marcation 132 
Population 
From 1820-1940 176 
Porter, Sen. Claude R. 64 


Power of the Natural Man 
By Gov. Geo. W. Clarke 544-552 


Prairie du Chien 187 
Price, Hiram 
Urged action for soldiers’ orphans 
home 313 


Primary Election Law 

See Evolution in Iowa Voting Prac- 

tices 

Applicable to Polk County only 275 

Demand for, grows 264-268 

Democratic senators explain vote 
280 

Des Moines citizens quoted on 266- 
268 

Registration provision weakness of 
287 

Thirty-five per cent rule a compro- 
mise 279 286 
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“Progressive Republican Movement” 
263 
Proudfoot, Sen. Aaron V. 25 
Pruitt, Q. J. 
Mud Turtle’s Last Hunt, by 553-556 
Curator, Pottawattamie Co. Histor- 
ical soc. 553 


QUAKER CiTy steamboat 400 

Racoon Forks (Fort Des Moines) 63 fn 
Railroads, Building of 178 

Rank Atty. Gen, John M. obituary 


Ray, D. A. 25 


Reizenstein, Jacob E. 
Governor Lucas Flayed Sins by 
297-298 
Reversals in Land Grant Rulings, 
by 65-66 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints 3 


Republican party of Iowa 
On the tariff 49 50 


Republican platform 
Portion referring to tariff 362 


Republican State platform, 1920 
Opposed primary law 284 


Review of Reviews 
Edited by Albert Shaw 48 54 
Rhys, R. T. 61 
Roan, Repr. Phillip F. obituary 75 
Roberts, Gen. B. S. 
Civil and military career of 308-310 
Home during Civil war 307 
Suit of armor and sword acquired 
by 308 
Sword presented to 309 


Roberts, Dir. Mint Geo E. obituary 484 
Banking positions held by 417 
Bente publication developed by 
“Coin at School in Finance,” fi- 

nancing and distribution of 415 
Early student of finance 429 
Economie views 419 
eee of a Boom, The, by 434- 
Education of 414 
Family of 423 
“Iowa Idea” plank, author of 433 
League of Nations member 418 
Newspaper activities 414 431 
Parents to Iowa 413 
Pioneer Lawmakers, letter to 426 
Portrait of 412 
Public service of 425-433 
Quoted 419 421 422 
rite to, by Frank A. Vanderlip 
U. S. Mint Director 417 
Valued employee 414 427 428 

Roosevelt, Pres, Theodore 52 
Candidate for vice-president 344 

Root, U. S. Secy. St. Elihu 345 

Ropes, Secy. St. Wayne Moorhead obit- 
uary 489 

Rude, Theodore 
Music teacher 296 


Rulers Over the Land That is Iowa 
By Ora Williams 299-306 


Rusk, Rev. Albert H. 233 
Str. Cuair, Rev. John F. 207 
St. Louis New Era 63 
Saint Anthony’s Falls 193 


Sales, Dr. ———————— 155 
Salesdo last Spanish governor of Louis- 
iana 303 


Samson, Edward D. 
On hospital association 206 fn 


Sands, B. F. 87 
Sanford, Wm. B. 594 595 
Sansbury, Rev, Marvin O. 240 


Sartori, Joseph F. 
Education of 496 
Financial activities of 496 


Saunders, Sen. Charles G. 
In group picture 249 


Scholte, (Dominie) Hendrick Peter 243 

Schomberg, Mr. ————————._ 175 

Schreurs (Perrin), Elizabeth 591 597 

Schreurs, Elizabeth Menkens (Mrs. 
Geo.) 589 

Schreurs, George (Gerrit) 290 589 

Schreurs, Henry 590 593 597 

Scott, U. S. Judge George Cromwell 
obituary 567 


Scott, Judge Ray P. 
Prepares resolution 7 32 


Scott, William W. obituary 331 


Second Generation Americans 
by Rosa Schreurs Jennings 589-598 


Senators, The Making of 155-156 
Sharp, Sen. F. BE. 33 


Shaw, Albert obituary 158 
Editor, Review oy Reviews 54 
Portrait of 48 


Shaw, Gov. Leslie M. 172 336 
Appointed Dolliver U. S. Sen. 
335 344 


Shaw, Reuben E. 234 2385 
Sheldon, Parley 25 


Shelton, Charles E. 
President Simpson college 221 


Shenton, Rev. David 225 
Sherman, Maj. Hoyt 87 88 
Shinn, Mrs. Benjamin 229 
Shipman, Raymond M. 234 
Shipman, Rev. William H. 2381 


Simpson College 
Expansion of 221 
Sioux City Journal 414 427 
Slavery—See Adams, Charles 
Slothawer, Anthony BH. 234 
Smith, Rev. Dilman 208 
Smith, Repr. Israel A. 
Addressed Pioneer Lawmaker 15-23 
In 34th G. A. 3 
Portrait of 2 
aire at Joint Session 52nd G. A. 


Smith, Sen. James A. 
In group pirture 249 
Resolution on biennial election 171 
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Smith, Louis Worthington obituary 408 
Smith, R. A. 316 


Smith, Richard E. 
a aes first freight car in state 


Smith, Rev. William Christe 232 
Smith, Rev. William T. 226 
Snodgrass, Rev. J. W. 225 fn 


Snyder, Rev. Charles E. 
Army Camp and Orphans’ Home, 
by 307-314 


Soper, J. Dewey 
Discovered Blue geese nesting 
grounds 151 
Spanish explorers in North America, 
132 : 
Spanish land grants 299 
Spanish Provincial Governors 
List of (1767-1808) 300 


Spielman, John J. 
Founder of Iowa Association 497 
Railway civil engineer 497 
Secretary of Iowa Association 497 


Spirit Lake Rangers 
For protection from Indians 320 


Stafford, Charles R. obituary 330 
Stanton, Edwin M 312 
Starbuck, Edwin D. obituary 328 


State Library 
Establishment of 462 
Valuable works contained 464 


Stevens, John L. 25 

Stevenson, Rev, William 231 
Stewart, Robert W. obituary 73 
Stewart, Repr. William J. 4 


Stimson, U. S. Secy. St. Henry L. 
Credits primary law ending corrupt 
practices 286 
Stirton, Sen. Robert C. 
In group picture 249 


Stoddard, Capt. Amos 
At transfer of Louisiana to U. S. 


803 
Storey, Repr. John A. obituary 565 


Stuart, A. H. H. 
On land grant rulings 66 


Stuart, Rev. Charles W. 230 

Stuart, Rev. David O. 226 

Stuntz, Bishop Homer 202 

Stutsman, Judge Carl 495 

Successful Farming Staff 569 
Sullivan, Judge Jerry B. obituary 410 
Sullivan, Mark 358 

Sutton, Dr. George M. 


Blue geese nesting grounds discov- 
ered by 151 


Swain, Judge Frank G. 495 


Swedish Churches, Early Cedar Rapids 
By B. L. Wick 468-472 
Bequests to 469 
First trustees of 468 
Location of 468 
Organization of 468 
Unique customs of 470 


Tart, Judge Fred 495 
Talley, Rev. Isaac 237-240 
Talley, Melvin R. 234 


Taylor, Pres. Zachary 
On land grant rulings 66 


Territorial and State Organization 
599-607 
By Claude R. Cook 
Territory of Orleans 304 
Teter, Repr. L. D. 289 
In group picture 249 
Thompson, Allen A. 234 235 
Thompson, Elbert-Nevius Sebring obit- 
uary 
Thompson, Mrs. Dugald 227 
Thompson, William 65 
Thompson, Rev. William B. 230 
Thornbrue, Rev. Asahel 208 
Thorson, Pvt, John F. 
Ship named in honor of 399 


Thurston, Sen. Lloyd 
Addressed Pioneer Lawmakers 
37-45 
Tippecanoe, Battle of 304 
Titus, Sen. George M. 168 fn 336 
Obituary of 78 
Dolliver As a Campaigner, by 347- 
350 
Letter to Pioneer Lawmakers 7 
Portrait of 163 


The Battle for Biennial Elections, 
by 163-175 


Titus and Jackson 165 
Toll, Charles H. obituary 566 
Tollefson, Dean Martin L. 

On Centennial fund committee 326 
Tombaugh, Frank M. obituary 620 


Transplanted Iowans 

By Sam M. Greene 491-503 
Turner, Gov. Dan W. 289 

In group picture 249 


Tyler, Inez Sheldon 
Author of “The Goldfinch” 107 


“UNDER THE GUNS” 
By Mrs. Annie Wittenmeyer 312 
United Presbyterian Church 
First in Cedar Rapids 470 
United States Governors 
List of (1803-1836) 302 
Upper Louisiana 
Became Louisiana Terr. (1805) 304 
Upper Mississippi in 1840, The 
By O. EB. Klingaman 176-196 
VAN ALSTINE, Sen. H. S. 6 7 
Resolution on death of 32 
Van Buren, Pres. Martin 
Defeat for presidency 179 
Van Dyke, Dr. Henry 612 
Van der Ploeg, Repr, William G. obit- 
uary 412 


Van Law, Sen. Comfort H. obituary 77 
Sends greetings to Pioneer Law- 
makers 9 


Vance, Repr. Walter H. obituary 334 
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Vanderlip, Frank A. 
Pres. Nat’L City Bank 417 433 
Secy. to Lyman J. Gage 417 
Vardy, John 
First religious . worship 
Rapids 470 
Home of, removed to park 470 
Vinton Eagle 374 
Vollmer, Karl obituary 411 
WALKER, Secy. of Treas. Robert J. 
65 66 
Wallace, John P. obituary 408 
Walters, George 290 293 
Warren, Gov. Earl 288 
Ancestry of 494 
Weaver, Gov. James B. 
“Bloody shirt’, history of, by 557 
Welliver, Judson 358 
Wellman, Walter 
Chicago Tribune correspondent 433 
Wennerstrum, Judge Charles F, 
Presented portrait of Gov. Geo. W. 
Clarke 23-28 
West Point Military Academy 
First Iowa graduate 397-398 
Wheeler, Mrs. Eva C. 
Temperance work of 502 
Whipple, Sen. William PF, 
In group picture 249 
White, Repr. George C. 25 
White, John B. 24 
White, S. V. 84 


White, William A. 358 


Whiting, Repr. Will 
Quoted against primary bill 272 


Wick, B. L. obituary 246 
Early Cedar Rapids Swedish 
Churches, by 468-472 
Pioneers of the Norway Commun- 
ity, by 366-377 


Wilbur, Judge Curtis Dwight 
Birthplace of 495 
Political activities of 495 
Service as Secy. of Navy 495 
Organized juvenile court 495 


Wilbur, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Birthplace of 494 
Political activities 494 
Service as educator 494 


Wild, Abram 293 
Established lumber yard 296 
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Wilkinson, Gen, James 303 

Career of 305 

First governor Louisiana Terr. 304 
William, James M. 234 
Williams, Cur. Ora 

A Chapter on Iowa and The Tar- 

iff, by 47-56 

Letter to Pioneer Lawmakers 8 

On The Trail of the Corona, by 81- 

107 
Rulers Over The Land That Is 
Iowa, by 299-306 
Willis, Judge Frank R. 495 
Willis, Fred N. 234 
Wilson, Sen. A. C. 280 

In group picture 249 
Wilson, U. S. Sen. George A. 9 
Wilson, R. R. Com. James H. 25 
Wilson, Mortimer 

Ability as composer 500 
Wilson, Park C. 

First mine inspector 61 
Wilson, Just, Thomas S. 

Letter of, on senatorial election 155 
Wilson, Pres. Woodrow 612 
Windenburg, Dwight P. obituary 409 
Wittenmeyer, Mrs. Annie 

esac Wes “State Sanitary Agent” 

Organizer Iowa Soldiers’ 

Home 312-314 
Wood, Abram Epperson 
West Point graduate—military ca- 
reer of 399 
Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Ray 68 
Woodworth, Arthur Vyne obituary 409 
Wren, Sir Christopher 

Inscription on tomb of 26 
Wright, George G. 

On the tariff 49 
Wright, Henry W. 

Iowa—As I Knew It, by 379-396 

Political activities of 497 

President Iowa Assn. 497 
Wright, Repr. Robert M. 

Resolution on biennial elections 171 


Youne, C. A. 87 
Reports on eclipse of sun 98 


Young, Richard M. 
On land grant rulings 65 


Younger, Edward E. 
Wrote on John A. Kasson 47 


Orphans 
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